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For the New-Yorken 
VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND- 


How sweetly steal these soft spring days above 
Thy grave, lamented one! Methinks the light 

Of the broad sum a lustre here doth wear 

More rich then elsewhere~’ he young grass a hue 
Of fresher beauty—while the violets buw 

More gracefully their meek and dewy heads 

Unto the warm earth's breast. The south wind brings 
From yon thick grove of tall and whispering pines, 
An incense sweeter thun the breath of flowers 
When flowers are loveliest. And from the shores 
Of yonder blue aud willow-skirted stream 

Issues a strain of trembling melody 

That enge} harps might envy, Oh, beloved! 

Blest in thy life, thrice blest in early death, 

How pleasant is the spot of thy repose! 

Would, gentle reader, that my hand might lead 
Thy noiseless footsteps to this humble grave ; 
Or that my voice might breathe into thy ear 

But half ker excellence, whose only world 

Was a few loving hearts. 

She was the queen 

Of all our mountain flowers—the fair wild rose 
That bent in glowing beauty o'er the flood, 

And cast its leaves upon the dancing waves 

While yet the blush was on them. Her young heart 
Was warm and sunny as a day in June, 

Yet pure and bland as its succeeding eve, 

When chastened by the moonlight; and there lived 
In its clear depths a fount of love that had 

Its tribute-streams in heaven. 

She was a child, 

Though twenty summers had looked down on her— 
Avery child in sportive playfulness— 

A chaser of the golden butterfly— 

A gatherer of berries and wild flowers— 

A lover of the simplest lay that stole 

From the lone forest's depth. And yet she bore 

In her mind’s casket that which might have won 
Fame's brightest coronal ; although to her 

The holy gem was but a lamp to gild 


The gloom of idle hours. 
She did not die, 


As often die the lovely, by the slow 

And torturing warfare of a stealthy foe. 

One little day of dread and feverish strife 

With clinging nature, and she fell aleeep, 

Murmuring dear names. And ere Time’s hand had joined 
The thick sods on her grave, a gentle youth, 

Whose love for her had ever been ie vain, 

Yet dreamed of its requital in a world 

That hath no disappointments, and was laid, 


One starry eve, beside her. 
Peace to them! 


The loved, the wept, the happy now in heaven, 
Peace to them! but ah, more to those who bathe 
With annual tears their quiet place of rest— 
Yea, deeper peace to them / 

Towanda, Pa. 


J.H. 8. 
EE 
For the New-Yorker. 
THOUGHTS ON POETIC EXCELLENCE. 


‘The arrow that would pierce the clouds must part from the bent 
and the strained arm.’ 


Mr. Greziey :—Having seen in the last numbers of the 
New-Yorker some remarks upon the poems of Ricuarp H. 
Dawa, permit me, though differing much in sentiment. from 
your correspondent, te inquire into the true causes which led 
to the failure of those poems, and to make a few observations 
upon the nature of poetic excellence, and the value of public 
‘pinion when applied to it as a test. 

That men have lived whose minds were far in advance of 
their century, is fully admitted; and that the works of such, 
though but faintly appreciated by their cotemporaries, have 
tome down to posterity with unfading glory, is hkewise well 
known; but that in general, when the productions of any 





author have been fairly laid before an intelligent community, 
he should be judged by their success, and the powers of his 
mind estimated by the effect that they produce, should be 
equally undenied. Especially is this true of the poet, for 
more than any other writer does he appeal to his fellows— 
more than any other writer does. he aim to. move the usiver- 
sal mind and to touch the universal heart. It is not for him 
to be judged by a coterie, or to stand or fall by the opinions 
of afew. He writes for the many—he addresses the multi- 
tude; and in proportion to the measure of his gifts will be the 
measure of his power. He shonl.i hold the magician’s wand, 
and: be identified with the history of his time. If, therefore, 
when fairly upon the field of action, he gains no triumph, and 
attracts little attention, it can only be because his is not the 
hand to wield the weapon or to-seize the prize. And if his 
songs fall idly apon the general ear, it'does not follow that 
his auditors are deficient in taate, but that his is not the di- 
vining rod to move the hidden springs of the heart. If he 
fail of success, it is not because le is too great, but. because 
he is not great enowgh; for it is the province of genius to 
force appreciation, to overcome obstacles, to Ieave afar off 
those who ‘ watch for his halting.’ 

That Mr. Dana has not done this, must be fully granted. 
The range of his: subjects is limited, because his mind lives in 
its own circle—it has no universal sympathies. He has mis- 
eonceived the path to a just fame, and therefore failed in its 
attainment. He has not identified himself with the history 
of his time, nor found for his lays a resting-place in the hearts 
of the people. The poems in question are colored with pe- 
culiar theological opinions, and «tisplay an uneasy admiration, 
on the part of the author, of both Wordsworth and Bryant, 
without attaining the majestic simplicity ef the ene, ‘or the 
statue-like repose of the sther. The respective merits of 
‘Peter Bell’ and ‘Matthew Lee” are as far removed from 
each other as the minds of their different writers; but the 
faults of both bave more similarity, since the ‘ white horse’ 
of Dana should be considered a very fitting companion for 
‘the little boat’ of Wordsworth. That a great example can 
sanctify a great fault, we consider questionable,. believing 
that the poor its of the of the school have often 
marred, but have never added to the beauty of his effasions. 





-It is not the puerile caprice and the childish phrase which 


have made this poet celebrated, but the sublime genius which 
shone superior to a host of faults—the noble thoughts which 
swept away, in their onward course, each minor impediment, 
as the mountain torrent rushes on its way, regardless that 
the clinging weed and the yp-torn root are floating on its 
bosom. The admirers of Wordsworth forget, when imitating 
their master in giving us fruits. of ‘the continued fusion of 
their own minds,’ that to succeed, they should possess, like 
him, rich and rare metal to cast into the crucible. They 
may imitate the outward garb, but they cannot enter ‘the 
chamber of his imagery.’ It is the redeeming spirit of true 
poetry which shines through all the pages of ‘ Peter Bell,’ till 
the familiar term and the affecyfll conceit sink before its 
manifestations; and it is this bright spirit whose presence is 
so seldom visible in the histery of Matthew Lee. That oc- 
casionally we find there startling thoughts, and passages of 
quiet and touching beauty, we admit; but these alone will 
not prove any man a poet; he must possess forceand clear- 
ness of perception, and condensing and portraying power of 
language. Obscurity of expression can only result from ob- 
scurity of thought; and that person may well be awkward 
with his weapons who knows not how to use them. . These 
poems will never appeal to the people, for they.were never 
written for them. They are rather the recorded reveries of 
acontemplative man of superior powers, than the stirring 
lays which quicken the pulse, and come home to the heart, 
and are treasured in the memory. It is not such works as 
these which will ever gaia a universal fame, or be found 
‘Laid by the pallet and the desk.’ 














It is not such strains as these which willever passinto 
‘Old soags—the precious music of the heart’ 

And so far from anticipating, with your eloquent.corresapend- 
ent, the time when these productions will rise from obscurity 
and gain a wide circle of admisers, we rather expect to find 
them, after the lapse of a few years, in the case of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, mentioned in one of these sare poems ge quictly 
‘laid to rest. in a large upper chamber,’ That therg ie some 
portion of poetical spirit in them, we do net depy; but it is 
not enough to evoke from the ipert.mass furms.of breathing 
life and beauty; and we fear that fature readers will decide 
with us that Bryant’s ‘ Waterfowl’ ica bird of very different 
wing from Dana’s‘ Raven.’ 

The present age is said tobe essentially unpoeticel. That 
theve is a deeper—an intenser energy abroad, concentrating 
the powers and moving the minds of men, we adinit; but let 
the' poet catch the impulse, let him awake to his own destiny 
and use his own powers, and the result will be—not a few 
wailing notes on the national instrument, but a,full, triamph- 
ant harmony. 

He who would do this will neither imitate nor measure 
himself by his cotemporaries; but, remembering that the 
source of poetical emotion is the heart, be will go bagk to 
the old and excellent players who have touched its chords so 
cunningly; he will learn of them the seeret of their success; 
end conting to the people to practice his lesson, he will find 
that the language which Milton, and Shakspeare, and Tayler 
used lacks neither strength nor clearness. Giving us neither 
his dreams nor his reveries, he will follow the example of the 
old sculptors: and working out his own conceptions, will feel, 
hike them, unsatisfied till behoiders stand breathless before 
the glory of his creations, And till this reault is obtained, 
he knows that there is a perfection in his art which he bas 


| never reached; and redoubling his efforte, oe Wie 
sie: 3 


that in the field of letters, as in the field of arms, 

is known by the vigor of his strokes, and that for him who 
would become a great writer, there is'no middie path—he 
must seek and attain a great end. Lempritnt. 





Easy Writine.—The Westminster Review, im an article 
upon Lockhart’s Life of Scott, makes the following knowing 
remarks upon one of his literary habits, whose mechanical 
exercise has surprised many fall as much as any real attri- 
bute of his genius: 

“Scott's productive facility amazed every body; and set 
Captain Hall, for one, upon a very strange of ac 
counting for it without miracle ;—for which see his ‘ journal,’ 
above quoted from. The captain on counting line for line, 
found that he himself had written in that journal of bis al- 
most as much as Scott, at odd hours in a given number of 
days; ‘and as for the invention,’ says be, ‘it is known thet 
this costs Scott nothing, but comes to him of its own accord.’ 
Convenient indeed! But for us, too, Scott’s rapidity is great, 
is a proof and consequence of the health of the man, bodily 
and spirituel; great, but unmiraculous; not greater than 
that of many others besides Captain Hall. Admire it, yet 
with measure. For observe always, there are two conditions 
in work: let me fix the quality, and you shall fix the quantity ! 
Any.man may get through work rapidly who easily satisfies 
himself about it. Print the ¢alk of any man, there will be a 
thick octavo volume daily; making his writing three times 
as good as his talk, there will be the third part of « volume 
daily, which still is. good work. To write with never euch 
rapidity ina passable manner is indicative not of e man's 
genius, but of his hubits; it will prove bis soundness of ner- 
vous system, his practicability of mind, and in fine, that he 
has the knack of his trade. the most flattering view, ra- 
pidity will betoken bealth of mind; much also, perhaps most 
of all, will depend on health of body.. Doubt it not, e fecalty 
of easy writing is attainable by man! The human genius, ence 
fairly set in this direction, will carry itfar. William: Cob- 
bett, one of the healthiest of men, was a greater improviser 
even than Walter Scott: his writing, considered as to quality 
and quantity, ef Rural Rides, Registers, 

Peter Purcupines, Histories of Reformation, peta 6 na 
nouncements of Potatoes and Paper-money, seems to us still 
more wonderfal. Pierre Bayle wrote enormous folios, one 
sees not on what motive principle; be flowed on for ever, @ 
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mighty tide of ditch-water ; and evensdied flowing, with the 
pen in his hand. But indeed the most gnaccoun . 
writer of all is, probably, the common editor of adaily news- 
paper. Consider his leading articles; what they treat of, 
how passably they are done. Straw that has been thrashed 
a hundred times without wheat ; ephemeral sound of a sound ; 
such portent of the hours as all men have seen a hundred 
times turn out inane; how a man, with peer! human one 
bus himeelf pi with new vigor and interest to this 
aw i oy tee it anew, nightly getsup new 
thunder about it; and so goes on thrashing and thundering 
for & considerable series af years; this is a fact remaining 
still to be dt¢ounted for, in human physiology. The vitality 

- of man is great.” 





SONNET. [For the New-Yorker. 
. ; * The joy of grief.’ Ossian. 


Weariep, I gave my clumsy harp to Sadness; 
She took it, and she touched its strings so lightly, 

That for a while she seemed the ghost of Gladness, 
Ia Blessed Memory’s rainbow robe clad brightly; 

‘And would no doubt have seemed enchanting yet, 
If she and Joy had dwelt in peace together ; 

:-) But soon Care brought me dark and dreary weather, 
And stars that once were bright began to set; 
And.when the grieving wind went howling by. 

I theught the strings she touched grew sadder still, 
For they had lost of grief that pleasant joy 

Which once was wont my burdened heart to thrill; 
And so I took my clumsy harp once more, 
Resolved that it should play as it had played before. 

Utica, Feb. 1838. 








From the New Monthly for March, 
A DISCOURSE OF BORES. 
BY J. POOLE, ES@. 

Cuattine the other morning with acertain lady, the course 
of our talking led to the mention of a mutual acquaintance, 
Mr. Dunderhead, a man of considerable eminence in the 
mereantile world. ‘For a clever man,” said she, ** he is the 
most matter-of-fact person I ever met with.” 

Her son, a gentleman of some six years old, was lying at 
full length on the hearth-rug, amusing himself with a small 
volume called the ‘Good Boy’s Own Book of Algebra, or 
Algebra Made Easy,” and forming part of the modern juve- 
nile library, especially prepared for the delight and recrea- 
tion of the infant mind. 

»#* Matter-of-fact person !” exclaimed the tiny student, look- 
ing with an air of wonder at his mother; “‘ and what és a mat- 
ter-of-fact person, ma !” 

“* A sort of wet blanket, my dear.” 

**Oh—and what is a wet blanket, ma ?”’ continued the in- 


quirer. 

‘‘ Why-—why, my dear, a damper.” 

“« Ah—and whet ’s a damper, ma?” 

“A damper, my love? What an inquisitive child yon 
are! Why, a damperis—in short, a damper is a—a—bore.” 

“Yes; ma; but what és a bore?” 

~ «Tf you ask any more questions, Charles,” replied the lady 
with somewhat of impatience, “if you ask any more ques- 
tions, you "Jl be bore.” 

“* O, yes, ma, now I know,” said Master Charles, delighted 
at having at last come toa right understanding of the mat- 
ter; ‘a bore is somebody who dues n’t know when itis time 
for him to leave off domg something.” 

Now, this { conceive to be the true definition of the term; 
and, although it may “lack form a little,” I doubt whether 
Dr, Johnson himself could have improved upon it for fidelity. 
At what period the word, in its present sense, first came in- 
to ase [ w not; and my knowledge of its etymology is 
equally extensive. But why has it not received the honors 
of the Dictionary? The word is a serviceable word ; a goud 
word; as good a word as ‘“ Twattle,” every inch of it. It 
frequents the genteelest society, and is most in requisition in 
that which vulgar people call the most fashionable. In the 
great of our language, even ‘“‘ Humbug” holds a 

rue, it is there under protest, being stigmatized as 

‘a very low word;” but, high or low, I should be glad to 
know how we could-get on without it. Bore is as well-sound- 
ing a word as either Humbug or Twattle, and, for utility, 
equal to the best ; and, should it ever be my fate to under- 
take.@ new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary—which may the 
gods avert !—in it shall go, and let the Philological Society 
touch a letter of it if they dare! With respect to its deriva- 
tion, uncertain as I am, I would hazard a conjecture : for its 
ignification I would take Master Charles as my authority, 
only employing & more Johnsenian form of expression ; and 
as my sanction for the adoption of it I would quote any re- 


cent fashionable nove!—as thus : 
To BORE, ©. «. atively from to Pierce?) With unfeel- 
ing to , or drive through, heart, brain and 
with i as with an auger one bores 


GORE, a. 2. One who, with unfeeling pertinacity, 
n & wi with wu ’ 
rates, or drives through, heart, brain, snd soul with invealeible 
tediow sness, as with an auger one bores through anine-inch plank. 


}One who lacks the faculty of perceiving the point at which at- 

tention s .to lassitude. Anexcruciator. A tyrant who, 
ithout jon of a by jury, or any other form of law, 

bar solely of file own auth 

ital puvishmest of 


rity,.inflicts upon a company the cap- 
his tedio Solon. 

“ Rise, you creature!” said Lady Florabella, gently withdraw- 
ing her sylph-like form from Sir Ringlot Carmine, who was still 
kneeling at her fairy-like feet, at the same time looking at him 
with an expression which only the magic pencil of a Lawrence 
could depict, and bending her swan-like neck with a grace which 
nore but the inspired chisel of a Chantrey could imitate; “ Rise!” 
she said, adding, in a tone of seraph-like sweetness, “that will do 
for once. Call again to-morrow, for you have literally bored me 
to death with all the pretty things yeu have said to me—you have, 
you creature !"—The last Fashi Novel. 

“Intolerable!” exclaimed the Earl, as he entered the drawing- 
room; “there is that bore, Lord Gabbls, still on his legs, boring us 
_ a repetition of the speech he made in the House lust night.” — 


There. Would that misbecome the proudest dictionary in 
the king———or rather, as I suppose we ought now to say, 
queendom? 

With deference to Mrs. , however, I cannot but think 
she was incorrect in saying that a matter-of-fact person is a 
bore. So far from being such, he is, in my opinion, exceed- 
ingly amusing. But then he must be an out-and-outer.— 
Rather matter-of-fact will not do. He must be utterly des- 
titute of imagination; impervious to a pleasantry; joke- 
proof. And such is the person alluded to—Mr. Dunderhead. 
He has no notion of raillery or badinage; and I verily be- 
lieve that from the hour he was born till the present moment 
he has never once conceived the possibility of an expression, 
however abaurd, being intended to be taken in any but its 
strictly literal sense. 

** What can be the use of this intense cold?” said he, the 
other day—the day when the temperature was at its lowest 
—that remarkable day, in short, on which one of the predic- 
tions of the Infallible Almanac happened to be verified.— 
“What can be the use of this intense cold?” 

‘* Why,” replied I, “to carry off superfluous old women 
and young children, to be sure.” 

“| don’t agree with you,” said he, gravely; adding, in a 
tone of rebuke, “J trust it is intended for some more humane 
purpose, though we may be ignorant of what that is.”’ 

On another occasion he complained of the insufferable heat 
of the room, wondering what could be the cause of it. 

‘It must be that confounded thermometer’s standing at 
seventy-eight,” replied a person who was present. 

Dunderhead reflected for a full minute, and then said—‘“ I 
beg your pardon—but really, now, that is rather the effect 
than the cause of it.” 

Here was a general laugh ; upon which, said Dunderhead, 
r Now, really, I see nothing tolaugh at. What I said is the 

fact. 

“Mr. Dunderhead,” said somebody, “ if a joke were to be 
fired at you from an eight-and-forty-pounder, | firmly believe 
it would make no impression upon you!” 

‘* Pardon me for saying,” said he, “ that that is an absurd- 
ity. How is it possible to fire a joke from a cannon 2” 

In a similar spirit with this will he criticise a work of fic- 
tion. Had Gulliver made his Lilliputians bigger, and his 
Brobdignagians not so big, in his opinion, the story, on the 
whole, would have been more probable. I once heard him 
utter a train of grave observations upon the absurdities of a 
Christmas pantomime which he had been to see. ‘‘ When 
one comes to think seriously of it,” said he, “how very ab- 
surd is the whole affair! Ifnow, in rea] life, 2 man ina black 
mask and a spangled jacket of all manner of colors—a most 
ridiculous dress, you must allow—were to be dancing about 
Regent street, all the town would be at his heels. Notso on 
the stage: there, not one of the other characters of the piece 
seems in the least astonished at meeting with such an extra- 
ordinary being. Now, that is not probable, you know.— 
Then, again: on he comes, twirling about a young woman in 
a flaunting dress bedizened with spangles, and just touching 
her knees—such a dress, indeed, as I am quite confident in 
saying, no respectable woman would wear in the streets.— 
Well; they knock at the door of a reputable-looking lodging 
house. Out comes the mistress, (really, now, adecent look- 
ing woman, ) who, without asking any questions, or even be- 
traying a sign of amazement at the sight of two such strange 
creatures, admits them.as though they were every-day sort 
of people. And that is not probable. “As for their trans- 
formations, I have always considered them as a monstrous 
outrage upon common sense. Transforming a calf into a 
wheel-barrow, for instance! Preposterous! The very chil- 
dren in the theatre know that to bea downright impossibility. 
But to change a calf into a cow, or even a bull, would be, re- 
ally, now, avery pretty trick, and not so unnatural. Upon 
the whole T am convinced that a little more attention to 
probability in a thing of this kind would render it infinitely 
more satisfactory to the mind.” 

Dunderheadis a fine and perfect specimen of the matter-of- 
fact class; but, as being a source, or occasion, of amuse- 
ment, he must by no means be confounded with the Bore. 

Neither is the Wet Blanket or Damper (for the terms are 
identical) a bore in the strict sense of the word. He is _ 
joy, whose presence alone will extinguish the blaze of hi- 
Testy at its very outbreak. By a mere look he will freeze 














the jest as it is mantling on your lips. With a shrug, a head- 
shake, or a half-suppressed yewn, will he contrive tocut short 


@ narfative® just as it is working up to its most ime 
point. One such is sufficient to destroy the conviviality of 
a party of which Scott were the president, Byron or Moore 
his vice, and-the rest all Campbells. It is not because he is 
silent that he produces these, or the lke effects, for a silent 
man may be a good listener—one who evinces a relish of what 
is going on—although he contribute nothing himself to the 
common stock of gaiety, incites to larger and freer contribu. 
tions from others. A wet blanket is surely known by his ef. 
fects; but it is not easy to say exectly what are the iti 
of which he is formed. Generally speaking, however, he is 
one that is discontented with himself, from envy of 
perhaps, or from feeling himself misplaced—out of his ele. 
ment: and so subtile in its nature, so rapid in its operation, 
is this malaria of his mind, that presently it will infect the 
whole company. But compared with the bore, the wet 
blanket is an incarnation of *enderness. For, whereas the 
former dribbles his bucket of water drop by drop un the 
crown of your head till he has tormented you to madness, he 
mercifully souses the whole bucket full slap over you and ex. 
tinguishes you at once. 

Of bores there is an almost endless variety. In her sup- 
ply of that class of the creation Nature has been liberal : and 
it is a curious circumstance, that though one season may be 
remarkable for a deficiency of game, another for a scarcity of 
fish, and so on, one has never heard of a season (a London 
season, at least) remarkable for a scanty supply of bores.— 
To particularise all the varieties of that interesting biped 
(which are more numerous than the varieties of the rose, 
tulip, or the geranium, with each its fifteen, or eighteen, hun 
dred) would be impracticable ; and were [ to hazard the ex- 
periment, I should assuredly and deservedly have assigned 
to me a prominent place in iny own catalogue. I shall there. 
fore content myself with a brief and hasty notice of @ few, 
without any attempt at order or connexion, but just as they 
may occur to my recollection; beginning with 

The Singing Bore.—Such is Carl Friedrick von Schtrum- 
mundwarbleheim. From his name he is sometimes errone 
ously supposed to be a German: it is probable, at least, he 
is of German descent; but Carl is an Englishman born. He 
is an enthusiast in music, a delightful singer, and an excellent 
performer on several instruments. Possessing such 
of pleasing, he might be (in his particular way) one of the 
most agreeable men in society; he is one of the greatest of 
bores. He knows Mozart’s operas by heart; Rossini’s, Kelli- 
ni’s, Meyer’s and Paers, Niccolini’s and Cherubini’s. The 
works of most of the great English composers, too, Purcell, 
Arne, Arnold, Bishop, are at his fingers’ ends, He can sing 
the T'ancredi (for instance) from the first bar tothe last;. 
and (which is worse) he does it! Request him to favor you 
with IZ mio tesoro, (and who would not be grateful for his 
compliance 7) and he will not let you off for less than the 
whole of the Don Giovanni; and fortunate may you com 
sider yourself if he does not whistle you the overture intothe 
bargain. The secret of this is, that of all Carl’s auditors, 
how much soever they may be pleased, he himself is the most 
delighted. Fiom all this it will appear that Carl is not 
“ the bird that can sing nnd won’t sing ;”’ he is not coy, not 
chary of the exercise of his talent: no; he is, on the com 
trary, restlessly eager for the fray; alive to the slightest pro 
vocation, upon which he pounces with cat-like activity. For 
instance ; at a pleasant conversational dinner-party one even 
ing, the dessert was scarcely placed upon the table, when 
somebody desired a servant to give him another knife 
“‘ This,” saying he, ‘is loose in the handle.” 

*« Handel!” exclaimed Carl; ‘What a composer! what 
oratorios! How massive! how grand! how magnificent! 
how sublime! I know them by heart; could sing them in 
my sleep. Of course you are all acquainted with the ‘ Mer 
siah.’ It opens with this, you know.” ‘ 

Carl cleared his voice and proceeded to sing ‘‘ Comfort ys 
my people.” This was endured with patience, end by some 
received with pleasure, for he sang it well. But on he went 








with “‘ Every valley.” This threatened a death-blow to cor 
versation, and signs of uneasiness in the party were man 
fest ; but common civility prevented a direct interruption of 
the annoyance. The singer would have felt this, could he 
have felt. But bores have no feeling; take that for a rule. 

* Comfort us, indeed !” mumble one. 

“ What an intolerable bore !’” muttered another. 

“Is there no patriot present who will thrust a decanter- 
stopper down his throat ?” said a third to his neighbor. But 
all te no pur . 

Carl fn Coneden to whistle the Pastoral Symphony; 
when one of the party, ina tone of mock gravity, thus 
dressed him: . 

“My dear Mr. Schtrummundwarbleheim, you have very 
often favored us with that. Now we shall be delighted #f 
you will go through Judas Maccabeeus, Isreel in Egypt, and 
any other oratorio, or two; but if you give us any more 
the Messiah, we are —— to 1, you Ld and rey and 
deposit you under the table for the rest evening. 

This pari was received (as it was intended to be) with 
a general laugh; in viel Cont, mie though a bore, is ® 

-humored fellow, heartily joined, ; 
ois told of him that, upon 8 certain eooaslon, having oa 
all the men out of the drawing-room of the Traveler's Clu? 
(of which he is a member, ) he was afterward found in eneof 
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the dressing-rooms, singing “ Vivi tu” to a deaf man through 


is ear-trumpet. 

ne Tedicating Bore.—Of this class is Harry Index. In- 
dex will not permit you to see with your own eyes, or hear 
with your own ears; but to see or lear—nay, to touch, taste 
or smell—he will insist on your following the guidanee of his 
senses in preference to your own. In a picture-gallery he 
will not allow you the gratification of discovering the excel- 
lencies of a work—he nvust point them out to you: he will 
not permit the beauties of a picture to develop themselves 
gradually to your perception, but abruptly directs your notice 
to what is finest in it. You are entranced by the profound 
pathos of a Correggio: he slaps you on the back, and you 
are dragged away to admire the finish of a brown jug in a 
Teniers. You would remain to enjoy the higher qualities of 
the picture, but the brown jug being all that Index intended 
to show you, you are whisked off to look at a fly and a drop 
of water in a flower-piece. He is as tiresome as an old 
housekeeper at a show-place—worse than his brother indica- 
tors at Greenwich, for he is not so amusing.* 

You ride with Index through a beautiful country with 
which you are unacquainted ; he knows every foot of it. You 
are thankful to him for his guidance to the most remarkable 
spots; but this will mot satisfy him ¢ you must admire no- 
thing else, nothing but of his showing: you must turn nei- 
ther to the right hand nor to the left, but proceed directly to 
the point of view. In the course of your progress, your eye 
is caught by a pretty bit, disclosed by an accidental break in 
the hedge-row. You stop. ‘ Now do come on,” cries In- 
dex; “‘that is nothing; nobody stops to look at that; JZ’/l 
tell you when to look.”” You arrive at the summit of a hill 
and turn to the left, where, at a short distance, is a pictur- 
esque watermill. ‘‘ Don’t look at that,” says he; “ that is 
nothing but a water-mill. Here: turn to the right. Now 
what do you say? What do you think of ¢hat? From this 
spot you see the church-spires of four distinct villages! That 
is what | brought vou to see.” The prospect, taken as a 
whoie, is very pretty; and you say so. But that does not 
satisfy Index. You must Ay into raptares at the glimpse you 
get of the weather-cock on the tup of Barleyman’s malt- 
hou-e, and die of wonder on learning that the wind-mill a 
leetle to the right of that clump of poplars is five miles off, 
as the crow flies. 

He sits next to you at dinner. You are about to take an- 
chovy-sauce to your salmon, for the fvolish reason that you 
like it. Index recommends ketchup instead, whicl: you re- 
ject because it is your aversion. He assures you it is the 
only sauce to be taken with salmon; you shudder at the smell 
of it. He insists, he persists. ‘‘ Now, try ketchup,—do— 
you must—you shall—you have no notion how good it is— 
but let me give you the proper quantity—there—I’m sure 
you'll like it.” You have no other alternative than to be 
bored to death, or poisoned with ketchup, and naturally pre- 
fer the latter. 

We were together at the opera one evening. Madame 
Pasta was acting Medea. ‘‘ The great point in the perform- 
ance,” said Index, “is her exclamation, Jo! 17H give you 
notice when that is coming, but never mind the rest.” And 
truly, not one other particle of the opera would he allow me 
toenjoy. At length the moment for the celebrated exclama- 
tion approached. ‘ Now it is coming,” cried Index;— 
“ stop—not yet—wait—now for it!’ These last words he 
accompanied with a sharp dig of his elbow in my side, which 
shook me from head to fuot ; and by the time I had recovered 
from the shock, the long-expected Jo was numbered with 
the things that had been. 

The T'wattling Bore.—One of these is old Sir Neddybray 
Cackle. Sir Neddy is in his eighty-ninth year. He has lost 
the use of his legs, is toothless, blind of one eye, and tolera- 
bly deaf; and as it is said that by the extinction of one fac- 
ulty another is strengthened, so it would seem that his bodily 
powers have all taken refuge in his tongue. He is fond of 
what he calls conversation; by which must be understood 
that he sets that tongue—a high-pressure eagine of eighty-ass 
power—in motion the moment when he is awake, and allows 
it to gabble on till he is fast asleep again. His first victim 
isa faithful old servant, Rooney, who is condemned to the 
inhuman punishment of listening to his master from the time 
he is out of bed till dinner-time; when Rooney drags him out 
in a wheeled chair and deposits him for the remainder of 
the evening at the house of one acquaintance or another.— 
Cackle’s memory (which for power is fully equal to his 
tongue) is stored with an immoderate quantity of trash and 
trivialities ; and these he pours out upon his unhappy com- 
Panions with unmerciful prefusion. And here it may be ob- 
served that those commodities, the fruits of long accumula- 
lation, being the stock-in-trade of the twattling bore, it sel: 
dom happens that the twattler is a young man. Cackle can 
tell you what he had for his dinner on any given day since he 
was twenty years old; and, when ‘i’ th’ vein,” he will tell 
you, nor have mercy upon you even for the cheese. He re- 


Collects every thing he ever said to every body, and all that 
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every body ever said to him}; which interesting sayings he 
never tires of repeating—interlarding them with a copious 
supply of ‘‘ Says I to hims” and “‘ Says he to mes.””_ His col- 
lectien of anecdotes, too, is extensive, consisting of no fewer 
than about nine thread-bare Joe Millers: and to these you 
must listen, once, at least, upon every occasion when, for 
some unexpiated sin, you are sentenced to meet him. Frem 
all this may be inferred that when he begins ,to “‘ converse,” 
conversation is brought to an untimely end. Of his success 
in this way, a remarkable instance is recorded. A few years 
ago at a dinner-party at which were presentSirJames Mack- 
intosh and Conversation Sharpe, and when, of course, all 
were eagerly listening to those eminent talkers, Cackle 
thrust in @ story about a mouse which had-got baked in a 
beef-steak pie. Giving chapter and verse as to the when and 
where—as also touching who made the pie, who baked the 
pie, who opened the pie, who first discovered the mouse in 
the pie, &c. &c. &c.; his narrative occupied little short of 
two hours; when, one half of the company falling asleep and 
the other leaving the house, Sir Neddybray took leave of his 
host, assuring him that he never enjoyed more delightful con- 
versation in his life. 

When adead sailor is thrown overboard, it is usual to 
thrust a needle through his nose. Unless the lips of Sir Ned- 
dybray Cackle be secured in a similar way when he shall be 
removed to his last resting-place, the quiet of his neighbors 
will not be altogether secure from disturbance. 

Of the Story-telling Bore, Nat. Narrative is a fair speci- 
men. Itis not that Nat.’s stories are unamusing in them- 
selves, or that he tells them badly: his fault lies in an un- 
lucky choice of time and occasion for telling them, It is not 
so much that he wants the tact to know “‘ when it is time to 
leave off doing something,” as when is the proper time to do 
it. He is always on the qué vive for a hint, and the slightest 
will serve his purpose. In this respect he is not unlike the 
Singing Bore. ‘Apropos to that,” and ‘“‘ That reminds 
me,’ are phrases for ever at the tip of his tongue, Talk of 
Taglioni, and, apropos to that, ie will squeeze in a story 
about a dancing bear: discuss the merits of a fine picture at 
Stanfield’s, and that will remind him of a devilish good anee- 
dote of the man who painted the sign of the Red Lion at 
Brentford. The other evening, there being present a lady 
with a protuberance on her shoulders like a camel's, Nat. 
had a capital story to tell about ‘‘a poor devil of a fellow 
with a hump big enough to frighten a horse.”” Finding eve- 
ry body grave and silent, and perceiving the lady in tears, 
Nat. suddenly stopped and exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear madam, | 
beg you ten thousand pardons; upon my honor ag a gentle- 
man, I forgot yours,” 

The Prosing Bore.—This is a long-winded animal. Ask 
of him the time of day at two o’clock in the afternoon, and, 
ten to one, it will be half past three ere you receive the in- 
formation. He will —— But as, in this case, an illustration 
will be more satisfactory than a description, I will exhibit a 
specimen which I lately caught, alive and in fine condition— 
Jack Endless. b 

I met him, the other day, as he was coming out of his 
‘house in Bedford Square. Having heard that his Aunt Ta- 
bitha. who lives at Kensington, bad been unwell, I said, 
* Jack, how is your aunt?” 

“Til tell you,” replied be. “ Yesterday, I said to Mrs. 
Endless, I have a great mind to take a walk to Kensington 
and ask how my auntis. ‘ Do, my dear,’ said she. Well; 
I say to my footman, Ridgway, bring me my hat—yloves— 
and cane, and my cloak. Well; he brings them—out I go.” 

“ But how ’s your aunt ?” 

“T'llteil you. I go by the way of Drury Lane, and just 
by the stage door of the theatre, I met Hugh Snave. Capi- 
tal fellow—makes up pleasant parties—by the bye, he has 
n’t asked me to dinner fer a long while. Well; as he is 
going to Piccadilly, I take his arm, ani we walk together— 
though Leicester Square—along Coventry street—till we 
come to the corner of Albemurle street~not at the pickle- 
shop—the farther corner. There—we—part.” 

“* But how ’s your aunt ?”* 

“JZ'll tell you. On I go. Atthe corner of Half-moon 
street, thinks [, if it had n’t been so late, I would have called 
at Mrs. Stuart’s—but I won’t. Apsley House—out came a 
gentleman—thought it was the Duke—it was n't. Hyde 
Park Corner—great improvement! J remember the old 
ugly toll-gate there.” 

“* My dear fellow, sodo I. But to the point: all 1 desire 
to know is, how ’s your aunt ?”” 

“T'lltell you. On I go. Well; just opposite Sloane 
street I happened to meet”—— 

Describing his walk, step by step, naming every person of 
his acquaintance he chanced to meet, mentioning every shop 
window he stopped to look int, at length, after a wearisome 
narration, three-quarters of an hour leng, I am brought to 
his aunt’s door. 

“Well; there I am. Take the knocker—knock. No 
answer—knock again.” 

“ But, plague on it! how ’s your aunt?” 

“T'll tell you. Knock a third time, and ring. At length 
the door is opened. ‘ Thomas,’ said I, ‘I have knocked 
three times. Don’t like it. Why? I'll tell you. Peo- 








Pie dealt the beng kept in the cold, knock, knock, knock. 
ery angry. Mistress yisible?’ ‘ Yes,sir,’ suid he, ‘ she’s 


|forth in song, came through the lattices of ber 
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in the drawing room.’ Well, upl go. Tap at the door.— 
There sits the old lady, in her easy chair, taking a basin of 
sago, with a little wine in it, anda rusk.” 

‘Once more, and only once more, how ’s your aunt?” 

‘* Why—to give you a short answer—as well as can be 
expected.” 

The catalogue of bores is yet far from being exhausted ; 
but I had better pause a while, lest it should occur ‘to the 
readet to add one to the number. Pr, 





STANZAS, 
THERE'S many a word to fill mine ear, 
And eye to meet mine own ; 
And yet, as if no soul were near, 
My heart is left alone: 
Fall many a form of fairy mould 
And manly strength I see; 
And yet my heart is growing cold 
For lack of company. 
Though many a thought is given to me, 
and brilliant thing is aid, 
Their words are measured carefully, 
And only reach the head : 
They seem to me a sealed book, 
Which a meets my view; 
I know not if a loving look 
Or kindly word be tre. 


I know not if their smiles express 
The happiness they feel, 
Or only hide the bitterness 
They'd tremble to reveal: 
I hear them laugh, yet cannot tell 
From whence théir signs of mirth 
If it be joy, or fashion’s spelt, 
To which they owe their birth. 


I hear their reasonings profound, 
And watch their fancies play ; 

Yet, like « momentary sound, 
They pass from mé@ away : 

One sivile in which the soul hath part, 
One look of sympathy, 

The silent language of the heart, 
Were worth them all to me. 

Their kindness may be but a show, 
Their trath uncertainty ; 

The ve 
Are pleasanter Pon oy 

A hollow sympat move, 
A passing cought employ ; 

I'd rather weep with those ! lovg 
Than share @ stranger's jay. 


Oh, let my early friends reinain 
Forgiving, fond and true: 

I'd rather keep one faithful one, 
Than find a thousand new : 
My early friends ! though few and far, 

My beart can want no more, 
If they remain as now they are, 
Till life and thopght are o'er. 


faults of those I know, 


Louisville Jour. 


A LEGEND OF THE SEVEN TOWERS. 
BY MISS PARDOPy 

On the declaration of war with Russia made by the Turks 
in 1786, Baron Bulhakoff, the Russian :ninister, despite his 
representation that the imprisonment of the Muscovite am- 
bassadors on such occasions had been abolished by treaty, 
was, nevertheless, sent to the Seven Towers by order of Cod- 
za Youssouf Pasha, the grand vizier, w'th the assurance that 
treaties were very, good things in time of peace, but mere 
waste paper in the event of war. The discomfited ambas- 
sador was, however, treated with great civility, and was even 
permitted to select such members of the legation as he de- 
sired should bear him company during his captivity; strict 
orders being given to the comm of the castle to ac 
cede to every request of his prisoner which did not tend to 
compromise his safety; and upon his complaining of the ac- 
commodations of the tower, he was moreover 
erect a kiosk on the walls of the fortress, whence he had a 
ificent view of the Sea of Marmora and its glittering isl- 
saad to construct a spacious and handsome apartment 

within the tower itself. 
The commandant was lodged beneath the same roof as his 
i He had an only daughter, so young, and so lovely 
that she might have taken her stand between the two houri 


who wait at the of Paradise to beckon the faithful 
across its threshold, without seeming less beautiful than 
they. Fifteen springs had with with their delicate breath- 
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ings opened the petals of the roses since the birth of 
Hanoun, and she had far out bloomed the brigh 
of the fairest of seasons. Her voice, when it 
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the tones of a distant mandolin sweeping. 
of the still sea—when you looked upon her, it was 
you looked upon a rose; and when you listened, 
to listen to the nightingale. 
bet in the garden of flowers. young an fr 
as the breeze that came to her brow from the. 
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rr 
was about to become an inmate of the Tower, she only trem- 
_ bled,.for.she knew that he was an enemy of her country. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by curiosity. Only 
a few, weeks after the compulsory domestication of the am- 
bassador at the Seven Towers, his kiosk was completed, and 
from her closed casements the young Hanoum cculd see all 
that passed in the vast apartment of the prisoner. 

> Her firet glance at the dreaded infidel was transient; but 
soon she took another, and.a longer look; and curiosity was, 
in its turn, succeeded by sympathy. The Russian prisoner 
was the handsomest man on whom her eyes had ever rested, 
and it was not thus that she had pictured to herself the 
dreaded Muscevite. _He was unhappy, too; for in his soli- 
tary moments he the floor with hurried and unequal 
steps, like one who is grappling with some painful memory, 
—and at times sat sadly, with his head pillowed on his hand, 
and his fingers wreathéed amid the wavy hair which encircled 
his brow, lookiug so mournful, and, above all, so fascinating, 
that the fair Rechedi at last began to weép as she clung to 
her lattice, with her gaze riveted upon him ; and to find more 
happiness in those tears than in all the simple pleasures that 
had hitherto formed the charm of her existence. 

Little did the zonag  Fisagum suspect that she loved the 
Giaour. She never med of passion; but, with all the 
generous anxiety of innocence, unconscious that a warmer 
feeling than that of mere pity urged.her to the effort, she be- 
gan to muse upon the means of diminishing the irksomeness 
of a captivity which she was incapable of terminating. The 
first, the most natural impulse, led her to sweep her hands 
aeross the chords of her zebeck; and, as she remarked the 
start of agreeable surprise with which the sound was greeted 
by the courtly prisoner, her young heart bounded with joy, 
and the wild song gushed forth with a sweetness which 
chained the attention of the captive, and afforded to the de 
lighted girl the opportunity of a long, long look, that more 
than repaid her for her minstrelsy. 

During the evening, she watched to ascertain whether a 
repetition of her song would be expected—and she did not 
watch in vain; for more than once the Russian. noble leant 
from his casement, and seemed to listen; but he came not 
there alone ; one of his companions in captivity was beside 
him; and Rechedi Hanoum, although she guessed not where- 
fore, bad suddenly become jealous of her minstrelsy, and 
wonld not exhibit it before a third person. 

On the morrow, an equally graceful and equally successful 
effort whiled the prisoner.a time hie sorrows. A clus- 
ter of roses, woven together with a tress of bright dark hair, 
was flung from the casement of the young beauty, at a mo- 
ment when the back ef the stranger’was turned towards her. 
It fell at his feet and was secured and pressed to his lips with 
a respectful courtesy, that quickened the pulse of the donor; 
but not a glimpse of the fair girl accompanied the gift; and 
it seemed as though the Baron had suspected wherefore—for 
ere long he was alone in his apartment; and, when he had 
dismissed his attendants, he once more advanced to the win- 
dow, and glanced anxiously toward the jealous lattices by 
which it was overlooked. 

There was a slight motion perceptible behind the screen ; 
a white hand waved a greeting; and the imprisoned noble 
bent forward to in a nearer view of its fair owner. For 
a moment Rechedi Hanoum stood motionless, terrified at the 
excess of her own temerity; but there was a more powerful 
feeling at heart than fear; and, in the next, she forced away 
her prison-bays for an instant, and, with the tell-tale hand 
pressed upon her bosom, stood revealed to her enraptured 


nel . 

Fron that day the beauty allowed herself to betray to the 
captive her interest in his sorrows—she did more: she ad- 
mitted that she shared them ; and ere long there was not an 
hour throughout the day in which the thoughts of Rechedi 
Hanoum were not dwelling on the handsome prisoner. 

Thus were things situated during two long years, when the 
death of the reigning sultan, at the termination of that period, 
induced the ambassadors of England and France to demand 
from his successor, Selim the Third, the liberty of the Rus 
sian minister: The request was refused, for the war was not 
yet terminated: and the new sovereign required no better 
pretext for disregarding the representations of the European 
ambassadors, than the continuation of hostilities between the 
two countries. But Selim had other and more secret reasons 
for thus ily nega their prayer; and it will be 
seen in the suite, that they did not from personal dis- 
like to the Muscovite. 

Like Haroun Alraschid, of Arabian memory, the new sul- 
tan, during the first weeks of his reign, amused himself by 
nocturnal wanderings about the streets of the city in disguise, 
attended by the famous Hussein, his first and 
favorite ; and, immediately that he had refused 

rebels visi .. ue gzlsouer 0a the Boves 

on an it to at Seven 
Towers. As soon as twilight hed fallen. like a mantle, over 
the golden glories of Stamboul, he accordingly set forth; and, 
im to secresy, entered ante-chamber baron, 
where he found 


The individual to whom the sultan had addressed himself 
recognised him at once; but, without betraying that he did 














so, contented himself with expressing his regret that he was 
unable to comply with the request of his visiter, the orders 
of the sultan being peremptory that the baron should hold no 
intercourse with any one beyond the walls of the fortress. 

On receiving this answer, Selim replied, gaily, that the 
sultan need never be informed of the circumstance; and that, 
being a near relation of the commandant, and having obtained 
his permissivn to have a few minutes’ conversation with the 
prisoner, he trusted that he should not encounter any obsta- 
cle, either on the part of the baron himself, or on that of his 
friends. 

The dragoman, with affected reluctance, quitted the room, 
to ascertain, as he asserted, the determination of his excel- 
lency, but, in reality, to inform him of the imperial masque- 
rade; and in five minutes more, the disguised sultan and his 
favorite were ushered into the apartment of the ambassador. 

After some inconsequent conversation, Selim inquired how 
the baron hed contrived tu divert the weary hours of his cap- 
tivity ; and was answered, that he had endeavored to lighten 
them by books, and by gazing out upon the Sea of Marmora 
from his kiosk. Bulhakoff sighed as he made the reply, and 
remembered how much mote they had been brigktened by 
the affection of the fair Rechedi Hanoum; and he almost felt 
as though he were an ingrate, that he did not add her smiles 
and her solicitude to the list of his prison-blessings. 

“The same volume and the same kiosk cannot please for 
ever,’’ said the sultan, with a smile; ‘‘and you would not, 
doubtless, be sorry to exchange your books for the conversa- 


tion of your fellow-men, nor your view of the blue Propontis || 


for one mere novel. A prison is but a prison at the best, 
even though you may be lucked up with all the courtesy in 
the world. But your captivity is not likely to endure much 
longer. Shekiour Allah!—Praise be to God!—I am inti- 
mately acquainted with the sultan’s favorite; and I know 
that, had not the meddling ministers of England and France 
sought to drive the new sovereign into an act of justice, which 
he had resolved to perform from inclination, you would have 
been, ere this, at liberty. Do not, therefore, be induced to 
lend yourself or your countenance to any intrigue that they 
may make to liberate you, and which will only tend to exas- 
perate his highness; but wait patiently for another month, 
and at its expiratien you will be set free, and restored to your 
country.” 

‘I trust that you may prove a true prophet,” said the 
baron; and his visitors shortly afterward departed. 

The days wore on; the month was almost at an end, and 


yet the captive noble had never ventured to breathe to the | 


fair girl who loved him the probability of his liberation. He 
shrank from the task almost with trembling, for he felt that 
even to him the parting would be a bitrer one—even to him, 
although he was about to recover liberty, and country, and 
friends. What, then, would it be to her—to his ‘ caged bird,’ 
as he had often fondly called her, who knew no joy save in 
his presence—no liberty save that of loving him? As the 
twilight fell sadly over the sea, and the tall trees of the 
ptison garden grew dark and gloomy in the sinking light, he 
remembered how ardently they had both watched for that 
still hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to the forsaken 
Rechedi Hanoum; and there were moments in which he al- 
most wished that she had never loved him. 

But the hour of trial came at last. Selim had redeemed 
his word, and Bulhakoff was free. His companions in cap- 
tivity would fain have quitted the fortress within the hour ; 
but the liberated prisoner lingered. He gave no reason for 
his delay—he offered no explanation of his motives; he sim- 
ply announced his resolution not to quit the tower until the 
morrow; and then he shut hitmself into his chamber, and 
pnssed there some of the most bitter hours of his captivity. 


Once more twilight lay long upon the waters; the time of 
the tryst was come—the last which the beautiful young Ha- 
noum was ever to keep with her lover. She had long for- 
gotten the possibility of his liberation; and when she stole 
from her chamber to the shadow of the tall cypresses that 
had so often witnessed their meeting, ber heart bounded like 
her step. But no fond smile welcomed her coming—no re- 
proach, more dear than praise, murmured against her tardi- 
ness. Bulhakoff was leaning his head against the tree be- 
side which he stood, and the young beauty had clasped 
within her own the chill and listless hand that hung at his 
side, ere, with a painful start, he awakened from his reverie. 

The interview was short; but brief as was its duration, it 
had taught the wretched girl that for her there was no future 
save one of misery. She could not weep, for the drops of an- 
guish would have dimmed the image of him whom she had 
loved, and was about to lose. She made no reply to the 
withering tidings he had brought, for what had words to do 
with such a grief as hers? She was like one who dreamt a 
fearful dream; and when she turned away toregain her cham- 
ber, she walked with a firm step, for her heart was broken; 
and she had nothing now left to do but to veil from her lover 
the extent of her own anguish, lest she should add to the bit- 
terness of his. 

The morrow came. Thebaron turned a long, soul-centred 
paanws the lattices of _ young ray age quitted = 

ever; and, ere many weeks were spent, the same o 
ro which had overshadowed the ryetingylees af Re- 
Hanoum gloomed above her grave. 











Frem the New Monthly Magazine, 
A LONG WHILE AGO. 
STILL hangeth down the old accustomed willow, 
Hiding the silver underneath each leaf ; 
So droops the long hair from some maiden pillow, 
When midnight heareth the else silent grief: 
There floats the water-lily, like a sovereign, 
Whose lovely empire is a fairy world, 
The purple dragon-tly above it hovering, 
As when its fragile ivory. uncurled, 
A long while ago. 


I hear the bees in sleepy music winging 

From the wild thyme when they have past the noon ; 
There is the blackbird in the hawthorn Lides, 

Stirring the white spray with the same sweet tune: 
Fragrant the tansy breathing from the meadow, 

As the west wind bends down the long green grass, 
Now dark, now golden, as the fleeting shadow 

Of the light clouds pass as they wont to pass 

A long while ago. 


There are the roses which we used to gather 
To bind a young fair brow no longer fair; 

Ah, thou art mocking us, thou summer weather, 
To be so sunny with the loved one !— Where 7 

*Tis not her voice—'tis not her step—that lingers 
In lone familiar sweetness on the wind ; 

The bee, he bird, are now the only singers— 
Where ss the music once with theirs eombined, 

A long while ago? 


As the lorn flowers that in her pale hands perish’d 
Is she who only hath a memory here; 
She was so much a part of us, so cherished, 
So young, that even love forgot to fear. 
Now is her image paramount—it reigneth 
With a sad strength that time may not subdue; 
And Memory a mournf=1 triumph gaineth, 
As the slow loo':s we cast around renew, 
A long while ago. 


Thou lovely garden! where the summer covers 
The tree with green leaves and the ground with flow'n; 
Darkly the Past around thy beauty hevers— 
‘The Past, the grave of vur once happy hours. 
Tt is too sad to gaze upon the seeming 
Of Nature’s changeless loveliness, and feel 
That, with the sanaliee round, the heart is dreaming 
Darkly o’er wounds inflicted not to heal, 
A leng while ago. 


Ah, visit not the.scenes where youth and childhood 
Pass’d years that deepened as those years went by; 
Shadows will darken in the careless wildwood, 
There will be tears upon the tranquil sky. 
Memories, like phantoms, haunt me while I wander 
Beneath the drooping boughs of each old tree; 
I grow too sad as mournfully I ponder 
Things that are not, and yet that used to be, 
A long while ago. 
Worn out, the heart seems like a ruined altar— 
Where are the friends and where the faith of yore? 
My eyes grow dim with tears, my footsteps falter, 
Thinkiug ef those whom I can love no more. 
We change and others change—while recollection 
Would fain renew what it can but recall; 
Dark are life’s dreams, and weary its affection, 
And cold its hopes—and yet I felt them all all 
A long while ago. 
ee 


From the New-York Review, 
CHATTERTON?”* 

Tux history of Chatterton presents one of those not rafe 
instances, in which a very extensive general knowledge is 
combined with almost universal ignorance of particulars; be 
longing, in this respect, to the same category with those of 
George Psalmanazar, Beau Nash, Colonel Hanger, Barring 
ton the pickpocket, and so many others, who in their time 
have made some noise in the world, but of whom most pee 
ple only know that they did make a noise, but not how or 
with what ultimate issue. They have achieved fame, but not 
fame with its rewards. Their names have survived the mem 
ory of their deeds. They enjoy what may be called a taker 
for-granted immortality, the nature and causes of which few 
understand and still fewer care to investigate—wherebs it 
has come to be not a little perplexing and difficult for sich 
as are minded to make the investigation, to know how tobe 
gin or where they shall look for material. 

In the case of Chatterton, this lack of information is pat 
ticularly obnoxious to complaint, from the frequency of 
sion to his character and fate, by those whom every 
reads, and from the especial mystery with which all who 
speak of him seem to make it a point of conscience to invet 
their sayings—whether in brief casual reference, or ia 
more imposing form of what is put forth as ‘memoir oF 
ography.’ Wordsworth excites, but only to disappoint, the 
curiosity of the reader, with his 

sy marvellous bey 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ;” 
and Shelley's stanza is not more grand than cloudy and ort 
a “ Mid others of less note came one frail form, : 
A phantom among men; companionless 


* of Thomas Chatterton. Including his unpublished BX 
ome and Correapondenes, By Jehn Dix. London: ! 
ams & ‘Co. > pp. 336. j 
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As the last cloud of an expiring sto 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as f guess, 
Hod gazed on natare’s naked loveliness, 
Actwon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feebie steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued, like ragiug hounds, their father and their prey.” 
Keats and Coleridge, Southey and Byron, Montgomery, 
Kirke White, and Walter Scott, with many another but less 
noble name, have paid homage tu the genius and misfortunes 
of the ‘marvellous boy ;’ but their worship brings no light to 
the mind of the curious inquirer; and the five orsix memoirs 
that have been written, seem to make a business of dealing 
with the brief and surrow-shailed career of the unhappy Chat- 
terton, as though it had heen stained with crimes over which 
it were needful to drop the veil of mystery. Partly, per- 
haps, by reason of this unsatisfactory reserve in the biogra- 
phers, and more; doubtless, from their lack of skill to make 
the subject interesting, it has happened, moreover, that nei- 
ther of their works has ever succeeded in gaining much at- 
tention from the public; they have all fallen quickly out of 
circulation, and the result has been, that in no more than six- 
ty-seven years the personal history of Chatterton has become 
as difficult to trace out, with ample and minute fidelity, as 
that even of Shakspeare; while his works are to be found 
only in the libraries of belles-lettres scholars in England. In 
this country there are few, probably, who know much more 
of him than that, while yet scarcely beyond childhood, he 
wrote certain poems, which with many were received as the 
veritable and most wonderful productions of some long-past 
century—that he was unfortunate and miserable—and died 
by his own hand. The work of Mr. Dix, recently published 
in England, but not very likely, we presume, to be republish- 
ed for the benefit of the American public, although more cre- 
ditable to his industry, zeal, and good feeling toward the 
memory of its subject than to his skill in author-craft, yet sup- 
plies valuable material, by the aid of which, and the use of 
information from other sources to which we have access, we 
may be able to prepare an article not displeasing to the read- 
ers of this Review. 

Thomas Chatterton was born at Bristol, on the 20th of 
November, 1752. He was a posthumous son, his father hav- 
ing died on the 7th of August preceding. The father, Tho- 
mas Chatterton, was master of a free school, and also a sub- 
chanter in the Bristol Cathedral; a good musician, and a man 
of considerable talent, but of dissipated habits and a ‘brutal 
disposition.’ The mother, Sarah, was a plain, worthy wo- 
man, more remarkable fer her devoted attachment to her son 





than for any other quality. After her husband’s death, she 
kept a school for chitdren, and was much respected in her 
station. 

Thomas was accounted a dull boy. He did not take kindly 
to the ordinary routine or material of school education, there- 
in resembling many who in after life have won the admira- 
tion of their fellow-men by the display of remarkable abili- 
ties; and when nearly six years old, was actually sent home 
by his father’s successor in the free school, as being so hope~ 
lessly stupid that all attempts at teaching were thrown away 
upon him. Nor was his mother more successful in the per- 
sonal endeavor to bring out what powers he might have ; for 
itis recorded by Cumberland, on the authority of a Mrs. Ed- 
kins, who when a girl was'much with Mrs. Chatterton, that 
she used to speak of him as an absolute fool, when vexed by 
his inaptitude at learning. It happened, however, when he 
was six and a half years old, that his mother showed him an 
old French manuscript with illuminated capitals; and with 
this, as she said, ‘*he fell in love.” From it he learned the 
alphabet, and soon to read, in an old black-letter Bible.— 
Thenceforward his progress was rapid, and at eight years his 
appetite for books had become a passion. He borrowed of 
everyone who would lend them, and if permitted, would 
read from morning till night. Even at this early age he would 
prognosticate for himself distinction in literature, frequently 
assuring his mother and sister, that when he grew up he 
should be rich and famous; and on one occasion, when asked 
what device he would have painted on a cup which a friend 
of his mother’s had promised to give him, he answered— 
“Paint me an angel, with wiags and a trumpet, to trampet 
my name over the world.” 

At this time also he was much addicted to solitude and 
melancholy musings, in which he would pass hours without 
speaking, and sometimes whole days without eating. These 
fits were ascribed to stupidity and wilfulness of temper; but 
itis more probable that his mind was laboring with inchoate 
thoughts as yet too mighty for his childish grasp; for, when 
urged to eat, hv would refuse, saying that ‘* he had a work in 

» and must not make himself more stupid than God had 
made him.” He was ia the hubit, too, of shutting himself 
up ina small unoccupied room, which his mother indulged 
his whim by allowing him to cal! his own, and of which he 
jealously kept the key; and here he would often remain for 
ne _ — ded is .not known ; and there is-no evi- 

t produced either prose or in these his 
Periods of seclusion. 4 oe 

At the age of seven years and nine months he was admit- 
ted into a foundation school—a sort of Bristol blue-coat—at 
which he remained about seven years. From the school it- 
self, however, he gained little beyond subsistence, the educe- 
Hon it affords being limited to reading, writing, and arithme- 


tic; but he had time for books, and the means of obtaining 
them by hire from a circulating library, to this use religiously 
devoting the small stock of pocket money which his mother 
could afford him. His course of reading was remarkable for 
a bey of his age, history and divinity being his favorite sub- 
jects; and there is abundant evidence in his earliest com 
sitions, that he was familiar with the works of Stillingfleet, 
Young, Bingham, and other theologians, and with many of 
the old monkish chroniclers. These compositions were 
chiefly of a satirical character, but we shall pass them over 
without farther notice, and hasten to the remarkable series 
of forgeries, or inventions, which was destined to confer im- 
mortality upon his name. 

Redcliff Church, in Bristol, one of the finest religious edi- 
fices in the kingdom, was rebuilt by William Canynge, an em- 
inent Bristol merchant, in the reign of Edward IV.; and in 
the muniment-room of this edifice were tained several 
large chests, one of which was traditiunally known as ‘‘ Mr. 
Canynge’s cofre.” It was secured with six locks, the keys 
of which were severally entrusted to the rector and church- 
wardens, About the year 1727, suspicion having arisen that 
certain important title-deeds were locked up in this ‘ cofre,’ 
and the keys having been lost, it was forced open by order of 
the vestry, and was found to contain a great number of 
parehments, of which those relating to the church were taken 
away, but the others were left as ofnovalue. After remain- 
ing undisturbed for several years, most of them were removed 
by Chatterton’s father, with intent te use them in covering 
books and other like purposes; and several of them were 
thus employed by him, as were others by Mrs. Chatterton, in 
making thread-papers, patterns, and other articles of house- 
wifery. At the death of the father, a box of these parch- 
ments was left in a cupboard of his house. These circum- 
stances will be found important in tracing the wonderful ca- 
reer of the young poet. 

On the Ist of July, 1767, he was bound apprentice to an 
attorney named Lambert, being then nearly 15 years old—a 
measure which appears to have been little satisfactory to him 
at the time, and which was quickly followed by dislike, 
amounting almost to hatred, both of the profession and of the 
master in whose service he was to learnit. In truth, there 
was nothing congenial to Chatterton in either. Lambert was 
a mere scrivener, with ne taste for poetry or literature; and 
Chatterton, one of the proudest mortals that ever lived, could 
not brook the mortifications he daily received from one so in- 
capable of appreciating his talents—not the least of which 
was the necessity of eating with the servants of his master’s 
household. He was diligent in attendance at the office; but 
Mr. Lambert’s practice was not large, and he had muca time 
at his own disposal, which he employed in reading an old 
copy of Camden’s Britannia, belonging to Mr. Lambert, and 
such ancient works as he could obtain elsewhere, and’in wri- 
ting occasional articles for the Bristol Journal—greatly to 
the discontent of his master, whe used to destroy his manu- 
scripts whenever he could lay hands on them, and reproach- 
ed the boy for wasting his time in such idleness. It is per- 
haps worthy of note, that in the course of his stay with Mr. 
Lambert, he compiled, for his own use, from the glossary in 
Speight’s Chaucer, a manuscript glossary in two parts—one 
containing the old words with the modern significations, and 
the other the modern words with the ancient synonyms fol- 
lowing. 

It is a question whether Chatterton contemplated the pro- 
duction of his ‘ forgeries,’ so called, before he left the Colston 
school; the evidence to that effect is circumstantial only, but 
not wanting incogency. His mother related, that when he 
came home on Suturday afternoons—the only holydays allow- 
ed to the scholars—he used to shut himself up in his own 
room, where he had “ a pounce bag of charcoal, a great lum 
of ochre, and a bottle of black-lead powder ;” also, the Red. 
cliff Church parchments ; and that he would remain there for 
hours, and come out finally “‘ with face and hands completely 
begrimed.”” He wrote much, moreover, and would fly into a 
rage when interrupted. And a Mr. Thistlethwaite mentions 
that as early as the Summer of 1764, he fell one day intocon- 
versation with Chatterton, then some 12 years of age, who 
told him that he had discovered certain curious old manu- 
scripts, written on parchment, and had given one to Mr. Phil- 
ips the usher; and Philips showed it to Thistlethwaite, but 
neither could read it, “the writing being yellow and pale, 
and the character, language and orthography totally different 
from the modern English.” This manuscript is believed to 
have. been the ‘ Elenoure and Juga.’ a kind of pastoral ec- 
logue, published afterward, in 1769, as one of the Row 
poems. Mrs. Edkins also told Cumberland that he was of- 
ten “‘ writing on parchment ina strange hand.” 

Be this, however, as it may, it is certain that while yet at 
the scheol he produced a very curious fiction; one display- 
ing a knowledge of antiquated lore, wonderful for a boy of 
his years, and an inventive faculty quite equal to the fabrica- 
tion of his later performances. 

Among the neighbors with whom he had become acquaint- 
ed was a pewterer, named Burgum; a man, 
who had noticed Chatterton’s fondness for books, and some- 
times given hin) small sums of wherewith to buy them; 
but vain, ignorant, credulous, ‘and fond of noteriety. Upon 
him Chatterton called one Sunday afternoon, and gravely in- 
formed him thet he had made a notable discovery among the 











— ———_ 
Redcliff parchments, of which it seems that he was already 
in the habit of talking; to wit, that he, Mr. Burgum, was , 
lineally descended from one of the noblest and most ancient , 
familes in England. Mr. Burgum was naturally eager.to 
behold the proof of this gratifying assertion; and in a few 
days Chatterton presented him a book in MS., entitled ‘ An 
account of the family of the De Berghams, from the Norman 
Conquest to this time; collected from Original Records; 
Tournament Rolls, and the Heralds of Merch and Garter Re- 
Seperrche ootinenseoerel vans aveubeeéa he mioieeali 
paper,—an ordinary sc 's copy ; ixed to 
it was an aceledeeiion piece of parchment, on which were 
emblazoned the De si) wana arms, by Chatterton himself, 
| whe eaten some considerable skill in drawing and a very 
good knowledge of heraldry, to his other most remarkable , 
acquirements, considering his age and slender opportunities. 
The pedigree was well and clerkly made out, tracing Mr. , 
Burgum’s ancestry to Simon de Leyncte Lize, or Leanlis, in., 
the reign of William the Con , who married, Matilda, , 
daughter of Waltheof Earl of. Northumberland, of Bergham . 
Castle inthat county. The ificent pewterer was vastly . 
delighted, believed the story, pedigree and all, with undoubt- 
ing sincerity, and rewarded the lucky discoverer with—jive . 
shillings. Even this, however, would seem to be more than 
Chatterton expected; for in another fortnight he gave Mr. , 
Burgum another book, being a continuation of the ‘‘ Account 
of the family of the De Berghams.”. 1n this book was intro- 
duced a poem in black-letter, written by John De Bergham, 
one of Mr. Burgum’s ancestors, in 1320, which.,Chatterton 
said he had found among the Redcliff parchments, and which, 
if not the first written, was the first produced by him of the . 
extraordinary series to which has been given ihe name of the . 
Chatterton forgeries. It was called “ The Romaunte of the 
Cnyghte,” and contains some eight-and-twenty lines, in very 
antiquated English, of which the following is a specimen ; 
“ The sunne ento Vy was gotten, 

The floureys al rounde ousprynged 

The woodie grassie blau e fenne, 

The quenis ermyne arised fro bedde; 

Sir knight dyd ymounte upon a stede 

Ne rouncie ne arypblents of make, 

Theaune asterte for dur sic dede, 

Wythe morglaie hys foemenne to make blede, 

Eke swythyn as wynde,” kc. &e. 


As may be supposed, this fashion of English was alto- 
gether beyond the comprehension of the honest pewterer, and 
| Chatterton had prepared for him a modernized version, with 
| which that high-born personage was so delighted, that he 
‘made the boy another gift of five shillings. It may not be 
| superfluous to mention, that Mr. Burgum afterward sent his 
| pedigree to the Herald’s office for attestation, and was un- 
|speakably mortified when told that the whole document, po-, 
|etry and all, was but the fabrication of the Bristol boy, whose 
wonderful genius and performances had at that tite become 
matters of public notoriety. When this pedigree was written, 
Chatterton was about twelve years old. ‘ 

We have said, that while with Mr. Lambert, Chatterton. 
wrote occasionally for the Bristol Journal; but pone of bis 
| predections in this or other publications attracted much at- 
tention, until he furnished, on the lst of October, .1768, an 
account of the ceremonies observed at the opening of the old 
| bridge at Bristol, which he gave as a copy from an ancient 
manuscript. It is a curious document, written in the same’ 
| antiquated style with the poetical fragment above quoted, al- 
though more intelligible; and very naturally excited the eu- : 
riosity of the Bristol literati—such as they were—by reason 
| of the hubbub into which the city had just been thrown on oc- 








casion of opening a new bridge, finished in September; a: 
structure which the Bristolians seem to have regarded with 
an amplitude of pride and pleasure, that irresistibly reminds 
one of the little Pedlingtonians and their new pump. 
There was great demand of the i to know whence 
this document was obtained—for it was sent by Chatterton 
with a fictitious signature—but he could tell nothing about it. 
Suspicion soon directed itself, however, to the right quarter; 
and Chatterton was eagerly questioned. For some time he 
refused to answer, being affronted by the manner of his que- 
rists, who naturally dealt with him as a child, to 
his age and appearance ; but finally, having been by 
compliments and promises of patronage, he stated that he» 
had fuund the ancient manuscript: among the 8 
taken by his father from the chest in Redeliff 3 and 
he added, that among the ts he had also found a 
number of manuscript poems by Thomas Rowley, a priest, 
who lived in the fifteenth century, and was the particular 
friend and confidential adviser of Mr. Canynge—ory as » 
Chatterton would have it, Sir William Canynge. 
The Bristolians are not eminent for their literary 
even at the present day; and as they are now, so ap- 
pear to have been in 1768. Nevertheless there were i 
tants — ancient and ¥ rear 
was pri up by the tidings of a discovery; by 
shina Chateniion oon abdiin out, flattered, and brought into 
notice. ieee -vinrae tere pcre thatree Kose 
abundance of fine promises—in return for which — 
them ucing various poctical fragments, bearing the. 
coms cheno deaseosteutons all drawn, of course, from the 
sichly freighted “ cofre” in the muniment-room of St. Mary_ 
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Redeliff. Nor was his industry confined to the pelted vein. 
One of his noord friends 4 f certain a a an. faa 
engaged in collecting mate a@ history city. At 
his suggestion and request, Chatterton undertook to search 
the Rowley papérs for documents relating to the 
old castle, and other public edifices of Bristol ; 
and, as may well be supposed, the search was successful. 
How of where Chatterton picked up the information he com- 
municated—if there was any truth in it—or the general know- 
ledge requisite for its fabrication if there was none—is an 
mystery; bat certain it is that Mr. Barrett and 
his were completely deceived ; and it is a somewhat 
laugheble fact, that the documents furnished by Chatterton 
were gtaVély incorporated by Mr. Barrett in his history, as 
wadebied and valuable records by “ the good priest Thomas 
Rowley.” Well might Dr. Johnson exclaim, speaking of 
Chatterton, “ It is wonderful how the young whelp has writ- 
ton these em His astonishing sagacity and genius for 
thé ‘work in which he delighted, are strikingly exemplified in 
the fact, tha ne understood ‘no language but his own, 
he introduced in many of the pretended Rowley papers whole 
sentences in both Latin’and* French} and that so aptly, as 
very mach to strengthen the impression that the papers were 
. Indeed, this circumstance was one of the argu- 
ments most strongly insisted on by the maintainers of their 
authenticity, in the conteoversy which afterward arose upon 
the siibject ; Chatterton’s teta! ignorance of both languages 
being past dispute. In introducing the passages referred to, 
which he obtained from various old books, changing the 
names to suit his own purposes, he must have been guided 
simply by shrewd guesses at their meaning, from the connex- 
ion in which he found them used. In the De Bergham pe- 
digree he had inserted several Latin and French epitaphs, 
manufactured in this way; and he was obliged to get Mr. 
Barrett to translate them for him in the eicdetiioad version 
which he made for Mr. Burgum. Amos Cottle declares that 
no reader, who did not know the fact, would believe it pos- 
sible for a mere English scholar to have arranged these epi- 
meh so skilfully and perfectly were they adjusted to the 
subjects they were designed to illustrate. 

Having thus fairly got himself before the public, Chatter- 
ton, being now about 15 years old, began to think of turning 
his talents to account. Stimulated by the success of his im- 
position on the Bristolians, and by the admiration bestowed 
upon the poems of the imaginary priest, as well as by the 
promptings of his own sanguine disposition; and having, 
moreover, eontributed largely, and, although anonymously, 
with great applause, to a London periodical of repute at that 

Town and Country Magazine—the “ marvellous 
boy’” was lifted in imagination to the highest pinnacle of fame 
and fortune; and, as the preliminary step toward realizing 
his imagi 25 cere to publis . volume of the Row- 

poems.’ He a ingly wrote as follows to Dodsley, the 

ie eminen publisher : . 

“Sm: “ BrisToL, December 2lst, 1768. 

“I take this method to acquaint you that I ean procure co- 

of several ancient poems, and an interlude, perhaps the 

oldest dramatic piece extant; wrote by one Rowley, a priest in 

Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

If these will be of service to you, at your command co- 
be sent to you, by Yoar most’ ob’t serv’t, D. B. 

“ Please to direct for D. B. to be left with Mr. Thomas Chat- 
terton, Redelift Hill, Bristol.” 

These initials, D. B., stood for Dunelmus Bristoliensis, the 
signature he generally used in his various contributions to the 
Bristol:paper and the Town and Country Magazine. 

Whether Dodsley answered his letter or not, has never been 
ascertained. It is probable, however, that he did, and asked 
more informatian; inasmuch as Chatterton wrote 
to him again, two months afterward, stating that he had suc- 
ceeded in getting a sight of the tragedy of Zilla, and could 
- se ep for a guinea! which sum he in- 

& wish that Dodsley would send him, promising a 

copy of the tragedy in return. In this letter, which was 
with his own name, he sent a specimen of the tragedy, 

the whole of which, he said, contained about a thousand lines. 
In case of refusal to publish, he requested Dodsley to inform 
him what would be the expenses of printing, saying that he 
would endeavor to publish it by subscription on his own ac- 


eount. 
The publisher could not see even a guinea’s worth of merit 
in the epecimen sent him, and Chatterton’s proposals were 
He was not , however, and turned im- 
mediately to anether quarter, which at first gave better prom- 
ise of success. The mode of his application was bold and 
characteristic. Horace Walpole published his ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting’ some years before, and enjoyed some con- 
siderable reputation, not only as an antiquary, but also as a 
Mecenas. To him, therefore, the attorney’s apprentice, be- 
ing then sixteen years old, addressed himself; dextrously 
baiting his hook with an invention admirably adapted to the 
character and its of the man whose patronage he desired 


pursuits 
to obtain. He wrote to Walpole a short note, merely stating 
that, being a hunter-up of antiquities, he had chanced to hit 
some curious pet ARE cert 
or in England, which might be of service to Mr. Wal- 
in a new edition of his ‘ Ancedotes,’ and which were very 
much et his service. With this note he sent one of the said 





MSS.—copied, as he alleged, from the original in the hand- 
writing of the monk Rowley—with a glossary in the form of 
notes. It was a daring fiction, being nothing less than a nar- 
rative catalogue of eminent painters, in oil and on glass, in 
England, from the time of the Saxon invasion down to the 
reign of Henry VI., with a description of the heraldic de- 
vices borne by Hengist and Horsa, and some other of the 
most distinguished Saxon warriors! The manuscript also 
contained some lines of poetry, purporting to be the work of 
John, Abbot of St. Austin’s, the first English painter in oil, 
who flourished in the 12th century, and tor whom Chattertor, 
on the authority of his monk Rowley, claimed the honor of 
being also the greatest poet of his age. 

There was enough in all this, one would suppose, to star- 
ue the credulity of a man like Walpole, professing to be a 
scholar and an antiquary; but he seems to have received it 
with undoubting faith. He wrote immediately to Chatter- 
ton, returning ‘a thousand thanks’ for ‘his very kind and cu- 
rious letter,’ which he declared to be full of valuable informa- 
tion; and as fer the verses in particular, pronouncing them 
‘wonderful for their harmony and spirit.” He threw outa 
hint, moreover, that he should not be sorry to print Rowley’s 
poems, asking where they might be found; and in the matter 
of the old painters, he swallowed the bait greedily, avowing 
his own previous suspicion that oil painting was known in 
England much earlier than was generally supposed, and his 
pleasure at finding that suspicion confirmed by such good 
authority. Nor did he forget to compliment Chatterton on 
his ‘learned notes,” without which, he said, he should not 
have been able to comprehend the text. 

Encouraged by this success, Chatterton wrote again, on 
the 30th of March, 1769, enclosing another transcript from 
one of the old manuscripts, entitled ‘ Historie of Peyncters 
yn Englande, bie T. Rowlie,’ interspersed with poetical effu- 
sions by two or three of the old ‘ peyncters’ mentioned. In 
his letter to Walpole, he stated his condition and circumstan- 
ces—to wit, his age, his poverty, his dislike to the profession 
of the law, and his ardent desire for more elegant studies; 
and expressed his wish that Walpole would assist him with 
his interest, by procuring for him some place which would 
give him time and means for the cultivation of his talents. 

On the receipt of this letter, Walpole wrote to a friend in 
Bath, asking him to inquire into the situation and character 
of his youthful correspondent; but before the answer was re- 
ceived, he showed the poetical specimens Chatterton had 
sent him to the poets Gray and Mason, who at once pro- 
nounced them forgeries—wonderfully clever, indeed, but ut- 
terly wanting the veritable marks of antiquity; and in a mo- 
ment the hopes of the poor boy were blasted. Walpole was 
ashamed of his own credulity, and murtified at finding him- 
self theslupe of one so much his inferior in age, station, and 
opperturities. His admiration suddenly cooled; and he 
wrote back e formal letter of admonition, advising Chatterton 
to stay where he was, and give up his mind to his profession, 
with the consoling assurance that when he had made a for- 
tune, he might indulge himself in studies more agreeable to 
his inclination; adding, that he did not believe in the authen- 
ticity of the manuscripts, and that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from his assistanee. 

The effect of such a rebuff upon a spirit se proud and a 
temperament so enthusiastic as those of Chatterton, must | 
have been withering; but we have no other evidence of his | 
feelings at the moment than that afforded by a short and in- | 
dignant letter written on the 8th, and three others written on 
the 14th of April, (of which, however, only one was sent,) | 
affirming the genuineness of the manuscripts, and demanding | 
their return. When the two letters reached him, Walpole | 
was preparing for a journey to Paris, and, according to his | 
own account, “either forgot Chatterton’s request for the | 
poems, or perhaps not having time to have them copied, de- 
ferred complying till his return, which was to be in six | 
weeks ;” at all events, he went on his journey without having 
taken any notice of either of the letters. Naturally indignant 
at this neglect, Chatterton wrote to him on the 14th of July, 
as follows: 

“S1r—I cannot reconcile your behaviour with the notions I 
once entertained of you. I think myself injured, sir; and did 
you not know my circumstances, you would not dare to treat 
me thus. I have sent twice for a copy of the manuscripts ;—no 
answer from you. An explanation or excuse for your silence 
would oblige THOMAS CHATTERTON.” 

Walpole chose to consider this a ‘singularly impertinent’ 
letter, and condescended to give no other answer to it than 
the return of all Chatterton’s letters and manuscripts, ina 
blank cover, on the 4th of August; an insult which Chatter- 
ton never forgave, and which he resented in the following 
bitter lines—written, but never published: 

“ WaLpo_g, I thought not I should ever see 
So mean a heart as thine has proved to be. 
Thou who, in luxury nursed, behold’st with scorn 
The boy who, friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 
Asks thy high favor—thou may’st call me cheat ; 
Say, did’st thou never practice such deceit ? 





Who wrote Otranto?* But I will not chide ; 
Scorn I'll with scorn, and pride with pride. 
Still, Walpole, still, thy prosy chapters write, 


7 
And twaddling letters to some fair indite ; 
Laud all above thee—fawn and cringe to those 
Who for thy fame were better friends than foes ; 
Still Spurn the incautious foul who dares— 
” 


Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 

Not poor and mean, Walpole, teou hadst not dared 
Thus to insult ; but I shall live and stand 

By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned” 


There seems no room to doubt that, for some time 

the disappointment of his hopes from Walpole, Chatterton 
meditated suicide; and it is darkly intimated that he sought 
relief from the stings of his wounded spirit, by plonging into 
gross excesses and debauchery. His mind was not j 
however, for, during the eight months that intervened be. 
tween the close of his correspondence with Walpole and his 
arrival in London, he wrote some thousands of hines, chi 
satirical, and a very considerable number of political essays 
in the form of letters to distinguished public men, that ior 
bitterness and audacity bear no unfavorable comparison with 
the letters of Junius, and display a knowledge of public 
affairs, and a maturity of thought, which it is almost impossi. 
ble to recognize as belonging to a lad of sixteen, even af he 
had been most favorably situated for acquiring information 
and cultivating his intellect. Among the parties addressed 
were the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, the Princess Dowa. 
ger of Wales, and the Freeholders of Bristol. The letters 
were published in the Middlesex Journal, and appear to haye 
attracted some attention. 

In April, 1770, Mr. Lambert, his legal master, being 
alarmed at the suicidal intentions of his apprentice—which 
he had accidentally discovered by finding in his desk 9 
strange document purporting to be the ‘ Lust Will and Testa: 
ment of Thomas Chatterton,’ and announcing the intention 
of the writer to kill himself the next night—Lambert, we 
say, dismissed him; and the now liberated apprentice re. 
solved to try his furtune in London. His plans and expect 
tions were thus briefly stated to a friend, who anxiously in 
quired of him what he hoped to do in London, “ My first 
attempt,” said he, ‘‘ shall be in the literary way. The)rom- 
ises I have received are sufficient to dispel doubt; but should 
I, contrary to my expectations, find myself deceived, I shall 
turn Methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as 
ever, and a new sect may be easily devised. But if that, too, 
should fail me, my last and final resource is a pistol.” His 
friends raised a small sum for him by subscription, and with 
this, and the most buoyant and brilliant hopes of fortuneand 
distinction, he left Bristol for ever, arriving in London onthe 
26th of April, 1770—being five months over seventeen years 
of age—without a friend or even an acquaintance in the great 
metropolis, and having no earthly dependence save on the 
promises of certain booksellers. He had relatives, indeed, 
living in London, but he had never seen one of them; and 
they were net in a condition to lend him any assistance, even 
if his proud spirit would have permitted him to ask orto 
receive it, 

If his own accounts of his prospects might be taken as 
evidence, it would seem, indeed, that he required no help but 
that of his own talents. His second letter to his mother was 
dated May 6th, and gave a most flattering description of his 
employmentsand success. It stated that he got four guineas 
a month from one magazine—the Freeholders’—and was er 
gaged to write a history of England, and other pieces, which 
would bring him in more than double thatsum. Toa friend 
in Bristol he wrete that he was engaged in many magazines; 
to another, that. he was writing songs for a music publisher, 
and was offered an engagement as composer for Ranelagh 
and the Gardens. To another he wrote that he was doings 
burletta, and scribbling for all the magazines. To his sister 
he wrote, on the 20th of May, that he was engaged to write 
a voluminous history of London, and hosts of political essays 
and that if money flowed in upon him as fast as honors, be 
would give her a portion of £5,000. On the 20th of July 
he wrote that he was about an oratorio, and that his company 
was courted every where. And in almost every letter to his 
mother and sister, he mentioned various presents which be 
had bought for them, such as silk dresses, fine china, fans, (a 
costly article in those days,) and other expensive 
knackeries. 

But all this prosperity was in truth imaginary. The prt 
ces he received for his multifurious writings were ex 
low, and oftener paid in promises than in coin. Frome 
memorandum in his pocket-book, it appears that his whole 
receipts during the four months of his residence in 
were but £4 15 9, and that the various publishers owed bia 
£10 19 6; and while his pride forbade him to acknowledge 
to his friends the downfall of his dreams of greatness—while 
he was writing those very letters to his mother and sister, 
and sending those presents which must have exhaw 
slender means, he was literally starving ina garret. ™ 
Angel, with whom he lodged, stated that on one occasi0% 
when he did not leave his room for forty-eight hours, be #8" 
without sustenance of any kind; yet bis pride revolted at 
confession of distress, and when she begged him tocome 
down and eat some dinner with her, he was much offende|, 
and indignantly told her that if he did not eat it was because 
he was not h . Once, indeed, he 








* This Wasa fair hit'ad hominem. Walpole ht out his Castle 
of Ottrano, originally, as a translation from an Italian author, 
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mer friend, in Bristol, asking for a recommendation to the 
appointment of a surgeon's mate on board aslaveship. The 
request was refused, and he scorned to seek relief in any 
other quarter. How strong and terrible were the agonies of 
his despair, we may conjecture but not pronounce ; they were 
endured alone and in silence. The close of his wonderful 
career was a mystery between himself and his God. All 
that is known resolves itself into the brief statement, that on 
the 25th of August, 1770, he was found dead in his room; 
and that he is supposed to have killed himself with arsenic, 
having first destroyed all his manuscripts and locked the 
door. At the time of his death he was 17 years and nine 
months ofage. Thus perished Thomas Chatterton. 

Nors.—It has been incidentally mentioned in one of the 
preceding pages, that a controversy arose, after the death of 
Chatterton, respecting the authorship of the Rowley papers. 
There were not wanting men of judgement, and learning, 
and high literary character, who insisted that the imaginary 
priest was a real poet and annalist of the 15th century, and 
that the various pieces ascribed to him were, in trath, trans- 
crited by Chatterton from ancient manuscripts; but the in- 
vestigations of Southey and Cottle have left no room for 
speculation on the subject, and established the fact, beyond 
dispute, that they were actually the productions of the Bris- 
tol boy. It is worthy of meativn, however, that happening 
to take up a late Bristol paper, only a few hours before con- 
cluding this article, the writer found in it a paragraph, stating 
that a gentleman ef Bath had recently published a pamphlet 
against the claims of Chatterton to the authorship, and main- 
taining the genuineness of the Rowley manuscripts. 





For the New-Yorker. 
TO THE MOON. 
Pate goddess—Evening’s sentinel! 
Slow, grand and solemn is thy march 
O’er the high roof of Earth’s blue arch, 
Surveying mountain, stream and dell— 
Waking from Day’s short slumbers, down the verge 
Of vast creation—riaing when the night 
Shuts from the earth the sun’s departing light, 
And ghosts do wail, and spectres sing their dirge ! 
First, slily, on the mountain steep, 
Thou puttest on thy night-dress and thy hood 
Of fleecy cloud ; 
And, scanning Day’s departure, erst dost peep 
Through the sere branckes of the distant wood. 


Now thou art up, and stars do crown 
The boundless, the cerulean blue ; 
Those precious founts from which the dew 
So sweet comes kindly down, 
Stealing along each grass-top, leaf and flower, 
The loose-wrought arbor creeping underneath, 
Yoked to the zephyr with his ruffling breath ; 
These dew-drops are thy mirror in that bower 
Where friends reciprocally sigh, 
And call thee witness to their mutual vow, 
Spotless as those— 
Meet thy deep gaze with full though frenzied eye, 
And bare to thee the young impassion’d brow. 


Midnight—and thou art high in heaven, 
And imaged in each rivulet 
That doth through tangling mosses fret 
Onward, and where high rocks are riven, 
Time-worn and bleached, their white opposing peaks 
Are stamped with grandeur from thy loveliness; 
Wild Nature worships thee from each recess ; 
The wolf doth howl, and the grim panther shrieks 
In icy valleys at their base ; 
The lone owi murmurs in his dismal home, 
With dreary dome 
Of gloomy hemlocks—and in thy fair face 
The cataract leaps and misty shadows come. 


The murderer starteth to his deed, 
And shudders from his shadow e’en, 
As fearing by it to be seen: 
Diana! high in heaven, now heed 
His hurrying steps—his wild, dark look to thee, 
E’en in that dreadful gazing of despair, 
His breast will cherish though it cannot bear, 
When leoking on the disk of destiny ; 
He stops—there stirred a rustling leaf— 
His heart throbs back its thunders—loud they speak, 
And fancies seek 
Forms in thy shades, and thougli he thinks of grief, 
Its tears fast freeze on Hatred’s icy cheek, 


‘Man hates me—let him take his rest, 
And slumber o’er my ruin now ; 
Gone are my hopes, and pale my brow, 





And lone the chambers of my breast : 
If I am friendless, social beings are 
A hell around me—all! my friends are here, 
The woods, the hills, and Nature’s wakening tear, 
And my proud will that buoys above despair ! 
A hopeless fondness and wild love 
Are mine for Night's mysterious solitude, 
Though sorrows brood ; 
But thou I worship in thy sphere above— 
Propitious look on what in me is rude !’ 


I see a coft light in the East, 
Rising like joy o’er hearts fotlorn, 
The gentle prelude of sweet morn ; 
But thou art paler on thy breast, 

Half wrapp’d in Western clouds—the rousing cock 
From farm-yard hails—last evening’s rosy dew 
Sparkles in frost—the dove begins to coo— 

The lark from meadow springs, and from the rock 

The whippoorwill, and Morn’s pure star 
Twiukles and fades—the whistling ploughboy hies, 
As Sol doth rise 
O’er the broad earth: Pale Phebe, now afar, 
Next eve I'll hail thee in the Eastern skies. 
Abington, Pa. March, 1838. H. W.N. 





A HUSBAND'S DILEMMA. 

The last New Monthly contains a most humorous story from 
the pen of Jerrold the dramatist, entitled “‘ The Genteel Pi- 
geons.” The sudjects are a newly married pair who have 
been unable to while away the appointed thirty days (or 
twenty-eight and a fraction, is it?) on their matrimonial ex- 
cursion, and have returned home incog. at the end of a fort- 
night. They thence fall into a wilderness of misadventures ; 
but we speak not of them. The evening after their return, 
the husband falls in with a gay circle of old friends, and is 
kept out all night. The following is the account of his re- 
turn:— 

‘*As the man crept homeward there was culprit in his 
looks, in his hesitating pace. He had, it was true, fallen in- 
to a most delightful party—had been so happy, so very jolly ; 
but now, alas! it wanted only seven-and-twenty minutes to 
six. What a beautiful merning !—yet what a reproach came 
with the bright sun! Sam blushed as he met the milk- 
maids: artisans, passing to their work, made him:turn his 
head away; the chimney-sweepers, crying their noisome 
trade, struck him compunctious: yea, the very sparrows, 
chirping and playing in his path, gave him atwitch of the 
conscience. Let not the reader think that Samuel Pigeon 
had any fear of the violence of his ill-used spouse; no, she 
would only weep—for she was a young wife, and had not yet 
come to her nails. It was a nobler feeling that possessed 
Pigeon—not base dread, but bitter repentance. He had been 
beguiled into cards—had, moreover, been very lucky—but 
what was luck at nearly six in the morning! He had held 
the most wonderful hands at loo, and had never played but 
when justified by both king andqueen. And then he thought, 
and in the dissatisfaction of his soul almost zave vent to the 
words, ‘Tis six in the morning—my wife is sitting up, and, 
compared to domestic peace, oh! what are trumps ?” 

“ Pigeon, with heavy legs, walks on; and now he ap- 
proaches his door. He scrapes his shoes as tenderly as 
though he scraped his bare feet—he wants to cough, but he 
hasn’t sufficient nerve to risk the operation. He looks at his 
knocker; the lion’s head ornamenting it seems to stare with 
new ferocity upon him. He touches the knocker as if it were 
red-hot—shakes it spasmodically—tap, tap, tap—and to Pi- 
geon the sound seems to search through a dead, deserted 
house—a desolate homestead. Has Charlotte gone to her 
family? Or, anticipating the completion of a threat to be 
made in after-life, has she alreadytaken alodging? Strange | 
thoughts chill the heart of Pigeon, as he stands pricking his } 
ears at his own inhospitable door. Ha! he hears a heavy, 
leaden step—it is Susan; in a second the door will be 
ed. A new, a cutting trial awaits the expectant bodtend. 

“‘ Among other valuable presents made by kind friends to 
the young housewife, Mrs. Figsed had received a remarkably 
beautiful cat—a cat enjoying the very best domestic reputa- 
tion. Indeed, it might have been a i 
tea-tables to decide whose character s' 
the world, that of Mrs. Pigeon’s husband or of Mrs. Pigeon’s 
cat. The cat had demeaned himself most 
good-tempered, a vigilant mouser, and, with a kind of virtue 
very useful to many excellent people, was never known to dip 
his whiskers in forbidden cream, provided the unlawful lux- 
ury were placed beyond his leap, or carefully locked from his 
— Up wha big wanes, Vein aie 

ne rn cat; onas , 
twas) recceste tinea hsae Nae 
Eclipse colts. However, when men fall, why 8 we al- 
ways expect cats to keep their feet? To return to Mr. Pi- 
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“The t husband szill stands.at the door, awaiting 
the coming of Susan. What can delay her? As he thinks 
this question, he feels something at thé calf of his right leg, 
and, looking downwards, sees his large black cat, hisewn fire 
side vassal, the musical companion of his tea-kettle, the very 
best and glossiest of cats, rubbing his sleek yet somewhat dis- 
ordered coat, in token of glad greeting, round his muster's 
legs. Ina moment, Samuel Pigeon, the offending busband, 
acknowled_ed and felt humiliated by the com : he 
blushed to find that the cat made common cause with’ his 
master. Yes, they were fellow-offenders, co-mates im house- 
hold irregularity. Then Sam thought to kick the cat+but 
the cat, rubbing closer, seemed to roll ee be his mas- 
ter’s leg, and then the animal, throwing up hi e ny 
and velhow there are pelo J arth cats” oe _ 
terribly human—said, as pleinly as any cat could ‘say, by 
mewing, ‘Here we are, boy! both in for it.” Now, what 
might have been Pigeon’s answer we know not, for just as the 
cat concluded this self-evident treth the door eh 

“ Susan looked significantly at her master and then at the 
cat—again she looked at puss and again at Pigeon, . 

“ Pigeon walked into the parlor—the cat descended to the 
kitchen. ‘My dear love,’ said Pigeon to some stated 
in a chair, ‘have you sat up?’ The person accos a 

a night-cap, and, 
saying nothing, looked towards an end of flickerifig*candie. 
It was broad sunlight, but the candle-end, about to 
it had douttless been forgotten—was strong dramati¢ evi- 
dence of the lapse of time. Mrs. Pigeon rose, and, with tice 
or more shawls upon her shoulders, wes about to leave the 
room. ‘ Wasn’t it enough for Susan to sit up?’ ingtiired Pi- 
geon timidly. There was a pause—it was a serious Moment. 
The good genius of the wife triumphed}; for, after a struggle, 
she overlaid her face with a look of meekness, and éaid— 
‘ Why, Samuel, did you not take the key?’ With these 
words, Mrs. Pi retired to her chamber, and the husband 
sank in a chair, from the head to the toes'very mitch astia- 
med of himself. We are happy to state that the touching re- 
signation of the wife had the happiest effect tpou the hus- 
band; and therefore recommend it to the adoption of all la- 
dies. ‘What!’ asks one, ‘did Mr, Pigeon never stay out late 
again?’ ‘Qh yes! very often.’ ‘He did?’ ‘Yes; butthen, 
like a good, obedient mate, he always took the key.’ |. 


How to Exsox Music.—A curious case, which recently 
occurred in Germany, has excited a considerable degree of 
interest among men of science who direct attention to «the 
theory of sounds. It may also tend to afford some explana- 
tion of that peculiar structure of the organ of hearing on 
which depends the capability of enjoying music. The facts 
+ ees od 

Baron Groil, a wy proprietor, 
was remarkable for his dislike of music. His y 
that delightful art was such as to render him a surt of phe- 
noiwenon in harmonious Germany. This peculiarity jn the 
taste of the Baron was the more singular, inasmuch 4a his 
lady was a most accomplished musician. The Baroness and 
her friends sought by every possible argument to overtome 
the Baron’s inconceivable antipathy; but their efforts were 
useless—he continued deaf alike to their reasoning and tothe 
charms of harmony. 

The Baron and Baroness Groll lived in splendid affluence, 
and their house in Nuremberg was frequent resort of 
vast circle of elegant company. At the numerous parties 
which they were accustomed to give, the Baron did the hon- 
ors with delightful amenity. His conversation was animated 
and witty, and he was always the gayest of the gy until the 
first note of music was heard. A feeling of uneasiness then 
took possession of him, a convulsive movement was observa- 
ble on his countenance, and he was often obliged to withdraw 
from the presence of the company to conceal feelings which 
he could not control. ones - “s a 

This strange peculiari a source of. considerable 
annoyance Es Ficcon Gall, nad pela funln geasted the Doc- 
tors of Nuremberg. One of the medical professors of that 
city, Doctor Schrosder, at length succeeded in ascertaining 
its cause, In the first place he had observed that one of the 
Baron’s ears was somewhat longer than the other. This cir- 
cumstance suggested to the Doctor the ibility of both 
ears not being at the same uy Oe that. thus might 
each be differently affected by the vibration of pus bod- 
ies. There might consequently be transmitted to the | 

a confused, obscure sensation, similar to 
be caused by two instruments vere two 
keys. Every melody, “i aut luced on rye Bayon 
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be the samie® pisces, only played in'’ different key+ you are 

penne ds hispees et new.” And the Baron began to hum the 
major. 

hus wassolved the mystery of Baron Groll's profound 


dislike of music. How could he possibly derive pleasure 

from any » vocal or instrumental, which had, to 

him, me eenaat being sung or played in two different keys 
y 


Fortunately, Dr. Schroeder's experiment, whilst it develop- 
ed the cause of the phenomenon, at the same time pointed 
out the remedy for the evil. Baron Groll is now an eathusi- 
astic lever of music. In order to enjoy it he has only. totake 
the precaution of petting a little cotton into one of his ears. 

i Engliah paper. 


Execvtion or Lovis XVI.—The executioners of Louis 
XVI, were brothers named Samson, of one of whom Mercier 
thus speaks in his “ Nouveau Tableau de. Paris:”—‘* What 
a man is that Samson! Insensible to suffering, he has always 
been indentified with the axe of execution. He has behead- 
edtbe most powerful monarch in Europe, his queen, Couthon, 
Brissot, pierre, and all this with a composed counte- 
nance ! cuts off the head that is brought to him, no mat- 
ter whose. Wheat does he say?’ What does he think? I 
should to know what passes in his head, and whether he 
considers his terrible function only as a trade. The more I 
mediate on this man, the president of the great massacre of 
the human species, overthrowing crowned heads like that of 
the republican, without moving a muscle, the more 
my .ave confounded. How did he sleep, after receiving 
the last words, the last looks, of all those several heads? I 
really would have give a tiifle to be in the soul of this man 
for a few hours. He sleeps, it is said; and very likely his 
conscience may be at perfect rest. The guillotine has re- 

him, as making one body with itself. He is some- 
tatthevaudeyille. He laughs—looksatme—my 
head has escaped him-~he knows nothing about it; and as 
that is very indifferent to him, I never grow weary of con- 
ing in him the indifference with which he has sent a 
crowd of men to the other world.” 
Note to Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. 








* STANZAS. 
sleeping in aes pale shroud had bound her, 
damp @arth would soon have its chill arms around her; 
faint smile that hallowed her features when breath 


Dread silence for ever had claimed her—and wild 
‘Was the parents’ lament for the death of their child. 


°T was midnight, and flowers o'er the coffin were shed; 
The tapers lit dimly’ the face of the dead; 
A lone one was kneeling that 6! r beside, 
held the wan hand of his death-wedded bride ; 
and they found him unmoved where she lay— 
had passed in his vigil away. L—n. 


Gatcery or Vexsaittes.—The most original in design, 
nd the best in execution of the sculptures, is one, which, all 
things considered, does the reyal family most honor, and must 
give the greatest personal gratification to the founder of the 
miseum—we mean the statue, as large as life, of Joan of Arc, 
by the Princess Mary—the king’s second daughter—lately 
married to Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg. 

There is something so extraordinary in any woman, but 
particularly a young princess, working with tolerable success 
on such @ material and on such a scale, that one would rea- 
dily make allowances for any defects; but we saw little to 
require allowance ; it seems to us the most beautiful modern 
statue that we have seen. Perhaps we might have wished 
that the courtenance of Joan had been more animated ; we 
expected a touch of a higher and wilder enthusiasm; or, at 
least, something more of that inspired cast which Southey so 
beautifully gives her— 

«Wan the maiden was; 
Of saintly paleness; and there seemed to dwell 
In the strong beauties of her countenance 
ing that was not 


But the artist herself—another inspired Maid of Orleans— 


ht othetwise, and she may be right. It suited her taste 
Stnowced perhaps by feminine feeling as well as national 


partiali represent the heroine as a girl of gentle beaut 
Primpelid (. er then excited) by a r and thoughtful 
and inspired less by an adventurous enthusiasm 


by a calm and considerate sense of or ay duty. This, 


ute coun- 
tenanée, and in the modest yet determined folding of the arms 
upon the cross of the blessed sword of St. Catharine, It 
must, however, be added, that there is not wanting some ex- 
of more active courage; the lower portion of the 

is in the action of bold advance, and the way in which 
«adn Pegs of the mailed feet oversteps or rather eramps 
itself to the pedestal, marks by a simple and natural circum- 
stance the stifled energy of the character. Such is the de- 
sign; and the beautiful finish of the execution is quite equal 
to the . It may be asked whether it can be all 
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where"is thé other hand in Frarice which has produced any- 
thing like it, and now that the princess has passed the Rhine, 
where is the hand in France that will attempt to rival it? 
Ifthe Gallery of Versailles had cost Louis Philip double 
what it has done, it would have been a cheap purchase for 
the pleasure which such a work must give toa father who has 
a heart. 

We have heard it confidently asserted that the princess 
had only modelled the figure, and that the statue was alto- 
gether by other hands. This would have added another, and 
a most grievous.one, to the deceptions of the new Museum ; 
but we are glad to be uble to say, (from informationon which 
we think we can rely,) that the princess has done as all emi- 
nent sculptors do—* nt plus ni moins ;—she, alone, modelled 
the figure, from which an inferior band carried on the statue 
to a certain point, after which the finish was given by herown 
hand and chisel. London Quarterly 





Marcu or INtELLEcT.—Extract of a letter from a newly 
married lady, who had finished her education at a ‘ fashion- 
able’ boarding shool. It was written to an old schoolmate: 
“1 wasmnarried ten weeks age. Me and my dear husband 
has moved into the country, two miles from any hous. We 
have no market to ge to, but have to buy in our provision by 
the barl. My furnichere is much finer than most of my na- 
bors. My husband and me agrees very well—as yet we have 
had no quarrel, and in most things he thinks as Ido. I al- 
low I done well in marring, for we are muchuall happy. 
Him and ‘me could live for ever together, and neither give 
the other a misbeholden word, etc. H. W. 
“«P, S—I have not looked into a book since my wedding 
day. My husband is the whole world to me. If I can 
please him, nothing else shall trouble me. 

‘« What times we used to have at Mrs. R.’s boardingschool! 
Such labor a studying Latin, and logic, and algebry, and mu- 
sic! I never could see the use of it. 

‘I advise you to get shat of your single blessedness as soon 
as you can. How frightful old maids is! Write me the first 
opportunity.” 





IntsH Drivine.—Various are the anecdotes on record of 
the humor of Irish post-boys, but we question if any of them 
are more characteristic than the following incident. While 
in Ireland, last summer, two gentlemen hired a car from Bel- 
fast to go by the hill-road, A little after they had reached 
the rising ground, and while absorbed in admiration of the ex- 
tensive and picturesque scenery, they scarcely perceived that 
the driver had pulled up the horse, till he came round and 
opened the car door, and immediately shut it with a bang. 
bawling out ‘at the same time—“ Now get along, Paddy.” — 
On being asked, in rather a surly tone, the meaning of his 
conduct; he held up h's hands as if to cemmand silence, and 
repeating, in a half whisper, “ Hold yer tongues, yer honors; 
I’m making Paddy belave that you 're out, and walking up 
the hill, for the devil a foot he 'd go farther this blessed day, 
did be know that yer honors were sitting at yer aise, an’ him- 
self pullin’ the legs off ov him up this tarnation hill.” 











Merriment.—The Bev. Hamilton Paul, a Scottish clergy- 
man, who has lately produced a new edition of Burns, which 
narrowly escaped the censor-ship of the General Assembly, 
is said to be a reviver of Dean Swift's walk of wit—the choice 
of texts. For example, when he left the town of Ayr, where 
he was understood to have been a great favorite with the fair 
sex, he preached his valedictory sermon from this passage, 
“ and they all fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed him.” Ano- 
ther time, when he was called on to preach before a regiment 
of sharp shooters, who came to church in thei- bottle green 
uniforms, he held forth from ‘‘ and I beheld men like trees 
walking.” He once made serious proposals to a young lady 
whose.christian name was Lydia. ba this occasion, the cleri- 
cal wit took for his text, “‘ And a certain woman, named Ly- 
dia, heard us; .whase beart the Lord opened, that she attend- 
ed unto the things which were spoken of Paul.” He has 
published a volume of jeux d’esprits, under the name of 


* Paul’s Epistle to the Ladies.” 


Gract arten Meat.—One day at the table of the late Dr. 
Pearse, (Dean of Ely,),just as the cloth was being removed, 
the subject of discourse happened to be that of an extraordi- 
nary mortality among the lawyers. ‘* We have lost,” said a 
gentleman, “ not less than siz eminent barristers in as many 
months.” The Dean, who was quite deaf, rose as his friend 
finished his remarks, and gave the company grace: ‘For 
this and every other mercy, the Lord’s name be praised!” — 
‘Fhe effect was irresistible. 








Ascienr Laws acainst Drunxennxess.—Domitian or- 
dered all the vine plants in the Roman territory to be rooted 
out. Charles X. of France issued a similar edict. In 1536, 
under Francis I., a law was passed sentencing drunkards to 
imprisoomest gn bread and water for the first offence—a pub- 


lic whi punished a second infringement, and on reiter- 
pedals dics 4, and loss of ears. Draco inflicted capital 
punishment: Lycurgus des 


“ . a 
had attained their thirty-fifthlyear; nevertheless, drunkeinesy 
was @ common vice ameng the Romans. Aerelianus had 
officers whose duty it was to intoxicate foreign am 
Temperance societies are not modern institutions, 
mund de Dietrichsteimestebiished one in 1517, under the aus. 
pices of St. Christopher. 








A gentleman, not very courageous, was once:so far 

ged in an affair of honor as tv be drawn to Hyde Park to fight 
a duel; but just as he came to the Porter's Lodge, an em, 
hearse came by, on which his antagonist, who was a droll 
ficer, well known, called out te the driver, “ Step 

good fellow, a few minutes, and I'll send youafare, Thig 
operated so strongly on the gentleman’s nerves that he 
ged the officer’s pardon, and returned home with a wheie 


skin. 





A new route to the Great West.—A public meeting has 
been held at Green Bay, preparatory to a Convention of Dele 
egetes from the Eastern portion of Wisconsin, tobe con 
vened at Madison, the seat of government, in June; The 
ebject of the Convention ie to devise some system of internal 
improvements, by which the vast resources of the infang 
Territery may he developed. os 
The most important project breught before the meeting, 
was one for opening an inland navigation from New-York jo 
New-@rleans. It is pro to connect the Manitouwoo 
river, which enters into Lake Michigan, about 90 miles be 
low the entrance into Green Bay, with the Winnebago Lake, 
by a short canal. The Fox River, which is now nearly navi. 
gable, and requires but little improvement to make st 

so, is tobe connected, by a canal a mile and a half long, with 
the Wisconsin, which is already navigable to the Mississippi, 
This route would strike the Mississippi Valley about 309 
miles in a direct line above the termination of the Michigan 
and Illinois Canal, and more than 400 by the course of the 
river. The fertile regions of the Upper Mississippi, the rich 
lead and copper mines, and the whole wide country lying on 
the territories of the Mississippi, will by this route be brought 
nearly 600 miles nearer to the city than by any other that 
has been before proposed. The comparatively trifling ex- 
pense with which this undertaking may be accomplished, on 
ly a few miles of the canal to be cut, and the navigation of 
the Fox River slightly improved, will offer nw obstacle which 
the enterprising inhabitants of the new Territory are not 
ready to overcome. Express. 


Texas anD Mextco.—Advices were received at New Or- 
leans, from the capital of Texas to the 31st of March inclu- 
sivee The Mexican blockading squadron had returned to 
Tampico, and was reported as having sailed thence for Vera 
Cruz. The Indians on the frontier were quiet, except thet 
there has been some skirmishes between parties of the Shaw; 
nees and Cumanches. 

The District Court was in session, of which the Houston 
Telegraph says it was “ one of the most august and interest 
ing spectacles.” 

On the 24th of March, two French war brigs anchored of 
the mouth of the river ‘ Grand dei Norte,” and were imme 
diately visited by the French consul at Matamoras. Theob 
ject of the visit was to ascertain the condition of the Fresch 
residents at Matamoras, and see whether they stood in need 
of protection. It is said that the commander of the brigsim 
formed the consul that if the demands of the French govern 
ment on that of Mexico were not complied with by the 26tb 
of April, the Mexican ports would be blockaded. The brigs 
sailed on the 26th of March for Vera Cruz. 

One thousand of the Mexican troops quartered at Mate 
moras, were about to march. Destination not known, bt 
supposed to be Durango, to oppose the federal army under 
Gen. Urrea. Some thought, however, that the river Nueces 
was the point of destination. 





Latest From Mexico.—We are imlebted to a mercantile 
house for Vera Cruz papers to March 31, brought by the 
Pastora. 

The Dario del Gobierno of the 26th, published at the Mer 
ican capital, says: “ At a quarter past 10 o'clock this mot 
ing, the Supreme Government received the ultimatum a 
nounced by the Freneh Minister, Baron Deffanis, and thit 
evening it will be communicated to Congress. We will 
to-morrow, and will continue to speak in al] our numbers ® 
a topic of so great national interest, and which the gover 
ment has managed and without doubt will continue to ma 
age in a manner which shull satisfy the desire and expect 
tions of the Mexicans.” . 

By mercantil. letters we learn that the French ultimatus 
contained the following hard terms, viz.: that the Mexigs™ 
should pay $600,000 for claims, and $55,000 to the 
uf five Frenchmen who had been shot by order of the 
thorities, and that the Government should cashier two 
at Mexico, one at Puebla, and Gomez, commandant at fam 
pico. If these terms were not complied with by the 1th 


April, hostilities were to commence. 
Efforts were made to raise the brig of war Libertedot 
against the 





the vineyards. The Athe- 
had officers to prevent the excess of drinking ; in Rome 





own. To which we answer, whose else can it be? 


the patricians were not allowed the use of wine until they 


which during a gale in December last, was driven 
castle of Ulloa and sunk. [Journal of Commerce.” 
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The Times.—It is with no slight gratification that we are 
enabled again to congratulate our readers on the continued 
and evidently substantial improvement in the pecuniary and 
commercial affairs of the country. Specie still fows in upon 
us in profusion—nct less than five millions of dollars within 
the last fortnight—a sum equal to one-half of all that has left 
us since the Suspension, and amply sufficient, under favoring 
circumstances, to justify and ensure a general Resumption of 
Specie Payments. And still the tide is flowing, and it is con- 
fidently believed that at least five millions more are at this 
moment on their way from Europe, and nearly ten millions 
beyond these are expected to follow. The severe measures 
adopted by the Bank of England eighteen months since to 
counteract the effects uf our Specie Circular, our Specie ex- 
action of the French Indemnification, and other ‘ hard money’ 
measures, which drained her nearly to exhaustion, have 
effected their end, without in any manner deranging the cur- 
rency of the British Isles or materially crippling their busi- 
ness and industry. Exchange from all quarters has been 
turned in favor of England, and the vast influx ef the precious 
metals has made them abundant beyond want ordesire. The 
Money Market is glutted beyond precedent; and the Bank 
has in its vaults an amount of specie so large as seriously to 
curtail its profits. Meantime, America languishes for want 
of a sound and sufficient currency and a comprehensive and 
stable monetary system. England feels our disasters at 
second-hand, in the deciine of her trade, her manufactures, 
and her revenue, from our inability to purchase and consume 
her goods as heretofore. Exchange with us turns against 
her; for much of the debt yet owing her from this country is 
‘suspended’ if not lost; and more of it has taken the form of 
Public Stocks or other productive investments here, and is 
allowed to stand on interest. Our Cottoncrop goes forward, 
and few goods are imported to balance it. Of course, it be- 
comes a. matter of profit to send out specie; but che primary 
object is doubtless the restoration of our currency and the 
revival of our demand for British products. That object is 
pursued by means commensurate with its importance; and 
there can be little doubt that the coucse so recently resolved 
on will be pursued until crowned by success, unless frustrated 
by froward legislation or management on this side the Atlan- 
tic. We anticipate nothing of that sort, however, and firmly 
trust that.a few months will see the currency re-established, 
and on as sound a basis as a system of State Banking, with- 
out National regulation or check, will be likely ever to attain. 
An addition of twenty millions to our specie is enough—quite 
as much as we want to pay interest upon; and the fact that 
it is sent proves how fully our credi: is re-established in Eu- 
rope. The revulsion has surely gone its length; henceforth 
every week that passes brings us nearer to the bright days 
which are to follow. 

In view of this gratifying prospect, a few suggestions re- 
garding the course now to be pursued may not be inappro- 
priate. We mean not politically, since, for our own part, we 
hope nothing good and dread nothing evil as the final result 
of the deliberations of Congress at this session. The only 
danger from that quarter is that mere idle demonstrations, 
well nigh certain to lead to no definite results, will suffice to 
frighten the timid moneyed interest back into torpor. It will 
be a new day with us when we believe that any vitally anti- 
commercial measure can now receive the sanction of the two 
Houses. But while little evil is to be apprehended from that 
source, it is equally sure that little good may be expected; 
and we hope Congress will speedily enact the only relief 
Measure that is likely to emanate from it, by adjourning. 
An adjournment next week would be worth much to the 
harassed and shattered business interests of the country, 
which—hoping no present good from further legislation, and 
content with the pledges already given by the Treasury De- 
partment—will be rejoiced but to escape further molestation. 

But our suggestions refer rather to the conduct of the Peo- 
ple themselves than to that of their rulers. The present is 
& crisis of mach interest, and requires to be rightly under- 
stood and carefully improved. Our position is equidistant 
between two perils: the one that of too sudden exaltation; 





the other of continued and unreasonable depression. There 
is danger that our citizens may forget the sufferings of the 
past in the hopes of the future, and dash onward in a new 
career of sanguine enterprise, contraeting new debts, and 
building, improving, and opening communications beyond 
the ratio which our convertible wealth and the annual pro- 
ducts of our country will justify. Such a course may easily 
lead to another reaction, especially if concurring in time with 
some unfavorable change in our Natienal policy. But there 
is an equally threatening danger on the other hand that we 
shall have felt too keenly the evils of the revulsion, and be 
led to an excess of selfish caution fur the future—that too 
many will have been taught to avoid debt, or risk, or expendi- 
ture, or enterprise, with an unreasonable terror, and, each 
making to himseif a little Sub-Treasury of his own, com- 
mence hoarding away every dollar which may chance to come 
id his yossession, in the grasping spirit of Oriental avarice 
or miserly distrust. This would be a far more deplorable 
because more lasting evil than the other. It would change, 
infinitely for the worse, the entire character of our People, 
and require centuries to effect the improvements in inter- 
course, in the face of nature, and in moral and social condi- 
tion, which have heretofore teen the work of years only. 
We will hope, however, that our countrymen have learned 
by experience just sufficient to correct and chasten their over- 
sanguine temperament, and that hereafter we shall keep 
nearer the golden mean between narrowness and extrava- 
gance. The times are turning; let industry and its rewards 
feel the first impulse, and let it thence extend more slowly to 
all interests. Let the national energies for one year at 
least be devoted, so far as possible, to increased production 
and the general adjustment of debts; after that will be time 
for new enterprises in building, in improving, and in the 
more hazardous and slowly productive departments of laud- 
able enterprise. A year of resolute, universal, and pros- 
perous industry will work wonders; and the harvesting of 
five millions bushels extra of wheat will add far more to the 
National wealth than the import of five millions of dollars in 
specie. We have high hopes of a genial and bouatiful sea- 


son: may it not be vouchsafed to us in vain. 
EEE 


General Banking.—We have so often placed before our 
readers the principal features of our new General Banking 
Law, as it progressed from ineeption to maturity, that we 
shall not now cumber our columns (and it would take nearly 
two of them) with the act at length, as it ultimately passed 
the two Houses and received the assent:of the Governor. 
There are but two or three material points that we have not 
already noticed: one of these is the requirement of a semi- 
annual exhibit of all the liabilities, assets, &c. of each Bank 
formed under this law, to be transmitted on the first .Mon- 
days of January and July to the Comptroller; another clause 
subjects each Bank to interest at the rate of fourteen per 
cent. per annum on all its notes which shall be presented for 
specie so long thereafter as they. shall remain unpaid. The 
character of the new system being now fully determined and 
its provisions before our readers, we are prepared to con- 
sider the objections of a venerable and valued correspondent, 
who wrote us some weeks since as follows: 


“T observe that you favor the General Banking system 
proposed at Albany; but I have my doubts respecting its ex- 
pediency. The right of creating and regulating the currency 
of a country has ever been considered as belonging to the su- 
preme power; and this permission given to private persons 
or companies to issue notes at pleasure seems to be a haz- 
ardous experiment. Men complain of the want of capital: 
and so they would if they had double the quantity. But if 1 
mistake not, the facility of borrowing money twe.or three 
years ago will yet prove a great calamity. It caused an 
enormous increase of debts, many of which are yet. to pro- 
duce bankruptcies. Besides, men seem not to be aware that 
the-result may and probably will be a further depreciation of 
the currency, and still higher prices of provisions. Our citi- 
zens, sir, go too fast ; they would realize more solid property 
in a given period with less profits and with less amount of 
debts. Such is my opinion. Whether this opinion is cor- 
rect or not, time only can determine. 

““Qne thing is, in my opinion, certain: no consideration 
should induce the merchants and manufacturers to give Up a 
National Bank. They ought to urge, and urge, and combine, 
in all our cities, till they obtain theic wishes. This is indis- 
pensable. Yours, N. W.” 


Our friend covers a great deal of ground: owr business is 


Nee Ee 
with his objections to General Banking. He says the Gov- 
ernment ought to create and regulate the Currency. §So it 
will, we contend, under our new system more completely than 
under the old. We have had a hundred Banks making 
money at their pleasure, and with regard to their own ideas 
of necessity and expediency: does our friend call that crea- 
tion and regulation of the Currency by the Government? In 
our view, the Government ‘regulation’ we have had for ten 
years past has been, as a whole, mischievous; we want no 
more of the sort. 

If our friend means to argue that the Government ought to 
‘regulate’ by some arbitrary standard the amount of the cur- 
rency, we dissent decidedly. Practically, no Government 
ever exercised such power; it would be an usurpation of a 
prerogative which should be left to the laws of trade. Let 
the Government say that nothing but gold shall be used as 
money, and the prices of other commodities would so fall in 
proportion that gold-digging or gold-importing would bring 
the new currenty tp to an approximation to the public wants, 
though at acost which we are most unwilling to incur. The 
Government can never regulate the amount of a specie cur- 
rency, nor can it really of a paper one. It can say that it 
will only treat as currency such and such paper, or no paper 
at all; but it cannot say effectively that commerce and busi-+ 
ness shall use no other currency than that it prescribes. It 
can embarrass and cripple, but cannot thoroughly obstruct 
the use of evidences of value as a medium of exchange. 

Any Government which should prevent a citizen digging 
for gold on his own land, from a fear that his success would 
injuriously increase the currency and raise the price of com- 
modities, would be guilty alike of tyranny and folly. -We 
doubt that it could even refuse on such grounds to coin his 
metal after he had extracted it from the earth. But suppose 
that, instead of digging ore from a mountain, he has been 
more worthily employed in digging a canal, and has received 
his pay in State Stocks, bearing five per cent. interest, and 





redeemable twenty years hence: May not Government 
treat this at least as a security—as property—and receive it 
in deposit as a basis of paper circulation ?—a pledge for the 
ultimate redemption of the notes issued thereon? And does 
not our pew system—all things considered—afford a better 
security to the public, a better check to extravagant and base- 
less issues, and to Govcrument a more intimate supervision 
of the currency, for all proper and needful ‘ends, than the did 
way? In our judgement it does. 

The other topics disturbed by our correspondent we have 
not room this week to consider. They are not essential to 
the main question. Suffice it here that we do not agree with 
him fully, either in premises or conclusions. He says—* Men 
complain of the want of capital.’ If they do, itis a very ab- 
surd complaint—just like a beggar’s repining that he is not 
a Rothschild. Our complaint is of a want of currency—that 
the currency we haveis neither sound, uniform, nor sufficient. 
We complain that for want of a sufficient currency, a man 
who happens to have a.house and lot worth ter thousand 
dollars which he wishes to exchange for a farm, ora mill, or 
a vessel, of equal value, is now subjected to great trouble and 
inconvenience, and probably to a loss of one-tenth the value 
of his property; and so in a reverse instance. Property has 
no definite, stable, ratable money value with us, according to 
its character and productiveness, as it has in England and 
should have every where, to give & stimulus to patient indus- 
try and thrift. In England, an estate producing to the 
owner £1,000 per annum is worth £20,000, and can readily 
be sold for that or a greater sum at the pleasure of the pro- 
prietor. Here it may be worth hiteen, twelve, ten or eight 
yeara’ rental, as accident or necessity shall decide. This is 
one of the evils under which we now labor—the cause, an im- 
perfection and insufficiency of currency; the cuonseqnenée, a 
multiplicity of brokers, shavers and speculators, who grind 
the face ofindustry. We must forbear. ; 


Ruope Istanp.—We have not yet received the official 
returns from this State. Mr. Sprague’s majority for Goy- 
ernor is stated at 419; that of the Whig Lieut. Governor, 
Senate, &c. appears to be considerably larger. In the Le- 
gislature, the Whigs have & majority on joint ballot of 25, 
ensuring the election of a Whig Senator in place of Mr. 





Robbins. 
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THE ELECTIONS OF 1836, ’37 AND 38. 


Since Mr. Van Buren’s Inauguration as President on the 
4th of March, 1837, there have been General Elections in 
twenty-one of the twenty-six States which compose the Fed- 
eral Union—Maryland, Mississippi, Michigan, New-Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut have held two elections each—Rhode 
Island, three. Virginia held an election last April, but the 
result was such that it could not be presented in a tabular 
form; which is of little consequence—it indicates no change 
of opinion from the Presidential contest. The same of Ohio. 
The States of Delaware, South Carolina, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois, have held no general elections since 1836. 
The following table presents the vote of all the States which 
have held elections since 1836—the right band columns giv- 
ing the vote at the last State Election; the left, that of the 
Presidential gre we 1836: 














ae Administ’n. Opposition. Adminisi’n. 
900 b eevee 15,239. ..00+ 33,879. ..00- 34,358 
iant 6,228. ..40 27,078. .ee0- 25,221 
4,039. ..+0- 20,990. ..20+ 7,730. «e200 22,260 
Lesce + 41,099. ..... 32,987. ..... 50,595 
eccee 2710 about 3,600...... 4,000 
* 18,719. ..0.- 21,482...0.. 27,006 
"168. oer ig8'543. ecco -140,460. wees 055,883 
25,592. 2.02. 26,137. .c00e 25,856. . sees 27,368 
. coos STILL. coon + 91,182...... 85,890 
Mary . p eevee 25,852 about 23/000. . seoee 25,000 
North Carolina... 26,910. . 368 eee 35,000 
Georgia... «0.02... 22,104. ..006 24,786. .204- 33,417. .200. 34,179 
Kentucky. ....«.. ee 47,415 
Indiana. ........+. 32,478. .ecee 41,281. 2000. 28,125. 2.0 - 53,867 
‘Tennessee. . 606. ..... 53,479 
Alabama......... 20,506. ..... 15,612...... 21,800...... 17,753 
Mississippi. 688 b cccce 13,651 
peeseeee 400. ccc, UWBB.cccce 2B745..000. 1,788 
Total in 18 states, 591,128...... 571,518+ + +++ 604,325. ..02. 714,813 


Var Buren maj. Nov. 36, 19,61u Whig maj. last elections, 110,438. 

The tables of votes at the latest elections have been com- 
piled with great care, but may be not entirely correct. They 
are near eneugh, however, for all purposes. We have not 
yet the official return from Rhode Island: the average Whig 
majority there is something higher than we have placed it. 





Congress.—In the Senate, Mr. King of Ala. some time 
since offered a resolution for an adjournment on the 4th of 
June. He seems to have become frightened at finding the 
Whigs all in favor of it, and voted to put his own resolution 
to sleep on the table, where it now lies—we presume, perma- 
nently. For our part, we regret this, and can see no good 
that Congress will be likely to do by sitting even so long as 
the period indicated. It would be better for the country if 
they would but pass the Appropriation Bills and adjourn next 
week. 

The principal achievement of the Senate for a week past 

is the passage of Mr. Grundy’s bill to punish the reissue of 
the notes of the late United States Bank chartered by Con- 
gress by the new United States Bank of Pennsylvania. The 
vote stood—Yeas27, Nays14. The penalty imposed onsuch 
issue is only a fine of ten thousand dollars and imprisonment 
from one to ten years for each offence! Rather severe upon 
Messrs. Biddle & Co. Should this act pass the House also, 
the Supreme Court will doubtless be called to pass upon its 
constitutionality, of which there are grave doubts. Should 
the law be pronounced valid, and enforced, the notes will de- 
preciate, and the Bank may, if it choose, make a pretty sa- 
ving by buying them in at a discount, at distant places. It 
seems to us the true remedy for the grievance complained of 
is for those who distrust or dislike these notes to refuse them. 
(We are very glad to get them, though they are here at a dis- 
count; and we see that at Mr. Grundy’s place of residence 
—Nashville—they are 19 percent. above par.) Whoever 
now takes these notes, takes them on the faith and credit of 
the new Bank; if that is deemed insufficient, refuse them.— 
We see no necessity for fire and faggot, and distrust the 
policy. 

The Cumberland Road Bill has passed the House. A mo- 
tion to lay it on the table was lost: Yeas 85, Nays 109. On 
the final passage, the vote stood—Yeas 96, Nays 80. 

On Saturday last, the Committee on the late Duel made 
its Report on that unhappy affair. The majority consider 
the course of Messrs. Graves and Wise highly censurable— 
that of Mr. Jones (Cilley’s second) also censurable, but in a 
less degree—and recommend that Mr. Graves be expelled 
from the House. They declare also that James Watson 





House. A bare majority of the Committee concur in this 
Report—three members dissenting, and presenting two coun- 
terreports. Here is work cut out fora month’s most unpro- 
fitable and irritating discussion, calculated only to inflame 
the passions and deepen the prejudices of thousands out of 
Congress, to no salutary end. 

Mi. Cambreleng has withdrawn his two Treasury Note 
Bills from the Committee of the Whole, and introdueed a 
new bill, merely giving the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury power to issue new Treasury Notes in place of those 
cancelled. It is very brief and general in its terms. 

In the House on Monday, the old subject of our differences 
with Mexico came up on a report from the State Department 
on what is called the ‘late Mexican outrage,” (firing on a U. 
States steamboat coming out of a Texas port, by a Mexican 
blockading squadron.) In reply to a suggestion from Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Howard, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, stated that negotiations are now pending between 
the United States and Mexicv, with every prospect of an ami- 
cabie arrangement. We hope this may prove true, and that 
there is no 7'exas intrigue at the bottom of it. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Preston addressed the Senate in a very 
able and eloquent argument in favor of the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. His speech is said to have been one of 
the most forcible that has been made this session. 

On Wednesday, the House spent the whole day in a de- 
bate on the motion to print the Report of the Committee on 
the late Duel, being the fourth day thus unprofitably wasted. 
It was thought the question would be taken on Thursday. 

In the Senate, the day (Wednesday) was devoted to a bill 
providing for a Board of Commissioners to audit Private 
Claims. No decision. 








Baltimore Election.—The spirited contest for a Member 
of Congress in place of Hon. Isaac M’Kim, deceased, in the 
double District of Baltimore City, Anne Arundel Co. and 
Annapolis, was brought to issue on Wednesday, and resulted 
in the success of Joun P. Kennepy, the Whig candidate, by 
an unexpected majority over Gen. Marriott, Adm. The vote 
was very large, and the majority of Mr. Kennedy is between 
8and900 Mr. K.’s success does not seem to have been an- 
ticipated by any body out of Baltimore, at least ; as that city 
never before gave aclear Whig majority, and declared for 
the Administration at two different elections last summer, 


when every nerve was strained. The following is the vote: 
Kennedy, Whig. Marriott, Adm. 
Te ae 
Anne Arundel... .....-1,052...cceeeeeeee++ 820 
7,009 .. ee ceeesesee 6,157 
Kennedy’s majority.......++++++.-.852 
Annapolis will not give 40 majority either way—estimated 
20 for Kennedy. 














Connecricut —The votes cast for Governor in the recent 
election in Connecticut are officially stated at 50,101. To 
these add the votes of New-Canaan, not officially returned, 
and the aggregate is 50,427. These were divided as follows: 


Wm. W. Ellsworth, Whig, 27,293 E. Phelps, Conserv. 1,494 
Seth P. Beers, Adm. 21,626 Scattering, 14 


Ellsworth over Phelps, 5,667 Ellsworth over all, 4,159 

Last year, Ellsworth 21,508; Edwards 23,805: Adm. 
maj. 2,297. 

Increase of votes over any former year, about 5,000. 

Still, the vote is about 3,000 below that of New-Hamp- 
shire, while the population is considerably greater—or ought 
to be, since Connecticut has one more Representative in Con- 
gress than New-Hampshire. 


Matsz.—The friends of the Administration in the Oxford 
District have nominated Virgil D. Parris, of Buckfield, as 
their candidate for Congress, vice Hon. Timothy J. Carter, 
deceased... Tlie Whigs have nominated Zaduck Long in op- 
position. As the District gave an Administration mujority 
of about 1200 even last fall, Mr. Long has little or nochance. 





MassacnusetTs.—A bill to aid the Banks of Massachu- 
setts in resuming Specie Payments has become a law, having 
passed the House by a vote of 193 to 100. It relieves them 
from their liability to pay twenty-four per cent. damages, to 
which they were previously exposed. One of its provisions, 
we understand, requires that the Banks shall at once com- 





Webb has been guilty of a breach of the privileges of the 


five dollars. The Boston Banke commenced such resum 
tion on Saturday last, (if, indeed, they had not quietly done 
so much eariier,) and probably redeem all their notes in spe- 


cie when presented, as the latter now bears but a nemlbel 
premium. 





Vireinta.—Election on Thursday of this week. We have 
no returns as yet. 





Micuican.—The Legislature of Michigan adjourned og 
the 6th inst. Uunder the new apportionment, the Senate 
will consist of 17 members, and the House of Representatives 
of 51. 





Hon. Isaac H. Bronson, now Member of Congress from 
Jeffersun Co. has been appointed by Gov. Marcy Judge of 
the Fifth Judicial District of this State. The appointment 
appears to be very popular. Mr. B. will of course resign his 
seat in Congress at the close of the present term. 

Judge Hiram Denio, of Utica, has been appointed a Bank 
Commissioner, in place of Hon. Lewis Eaton, of Lockport, 
The Board now consists of Messrs. George R. Davis, C. M 
Stebbins, and Hiram Denio. 


Gen. Ripley.—We have once reported the death of Gen, 
E. W. Ripley, Adm. Member of Congress from Louisiana, 
We have since seen it contradicted. The latter account 
states that he still lies extremely ill in Louisiana, and that 
the story of his death grew out of that of another Mr. Ripley, 


Hon. Edward Robinson, the new Whig Member of Con- 
gress from Maine, in place of Hon. Jonathan Cilley, deceased, 
has gone on to Washington and taken his seat. 


Gen. Carroll, the last Administration Governur of Ten 
nessee, is expected to enter the course again at the next ele 
tion. The friends of the Administration claim a victory ine 
recent election for County Officers in Williamson County. 

John A. Rockwell, Esq. one of the Whig Senators elect in 
Connecticut, is likely to be thrown out by the omission of the 
A. in a portion of the votes cast for him—or, more probably, 
in the return of them. We doubt whether his competitor 
will take the seat adjudged to him under such circumstances 
—especially as it is worth nothing politically, since it would 
only enable the gentleman to make half of a minority of two, 
If the parties stood 10 and 10, and this seat to make the ma 
jority, there would be some temptation. 


Gen. N. W. Walkins is proposed by some of the Whigs 
of Missouri as a candidate for Congress, in place of their la- 
mented Gen. Ashley. The loss of Gen. A. cannot be suppl 
ed to them. 

James W. Stephenson, Esq. the Administration candidate’ 
for Governor in Illinois, stands reported to Congress from thé 
Treasury Department a defaulter to the Government to the 
amount of $76,000. He was formerly a Receiver of Public 
Moneys at the Land Office, Galena. Perhaps there is some 
explanation of the circumstance; if not, Mr. Stephenson will 
doubtless be compelled to withdraw from the contest. 


Hon. F. O. J. Smith, the Conservative Member of Con 
gress from the Portland District, Maine, has taken passage 
for Europe—we hear, without resigning his seat. There will 
be a spirited struggle for a successor next September. Mr. 
Smith’s late supporters of the Administration party are quite 
out of humor with him for his opposition to the Sub-Treasury 
scheme. 

The Democratic Republicans of Thomaston, Maine, and 
vicinity, are called upon to take measures for the erection of 
a monument to the memory of Hon. Jonathan Cilley. The 
partisan character of the call is not in good taste. 

Mr. Senator Ruggles, of Maine—as wo ought to have st# 
ted befiire—has been cleared by a Committee of the Senate 
of the charge of corruption gravely preferred against him ia; 
relation to some patent padlock or mouse-trap operation. 








The Government and the Banks.—We are happy to stal®, 
that the notes of our City Banks (they having resumed) at@ 
now received without exception at the Post Office; and they, 
would be at the Custom House but for a stupid law passed 


which issue notes below five dollars. Of course, the 





mence the redemption with specie of all their notes below 





tary of the Treasury cannot be blamed for this, exeept for 











during the reign of Humbug, excluding the paper of all Banks, 
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recommending the passage of such a law, which, if we mis 
take not, he did. But ‘let bygones be bygones.’ The notes 
only of the New York, American, and Manhattan Banks, are 
now receivable under this law. There is very little practical 
inconvenience in this, however, since Treasury Notes are be 
Jow the par of Bank Notes, and they are paid for duties, 
mainly. There is mischief, notwithstanding, in having one 
sort of money for the Custom House, another for the Post 
Office, a third for payments in Bank, a fourth for ordinary 
payments and circulation, a fifth to sell at the brokers’, and 
a sixth that can’t be got rid of at all. Shall we ever get out 
of this labyrinth of vexatian? 

The Resumption, in breaking down the injurious distinction 
between current Bank Notes and specie, creates another, by 
making the Safety Fund Notes of our own State uncurrent. 
We understand that they are no longer received in deposite, 
though we trust they are not refused by our Banks in pay- 
ment of Notes. If they are, paying Notes will be a hopeless 
task. 

Some wiseacre has started a story that our Banks refuse to 
receive Speeie indeposite. They are timid and chary enough 
in all conscience, but not quite so had as that. 


Brooklyn.—The official canvass gives the Whig general 
ticket an average of about 1725 votes, excluding that for Gen. 
Johnson, who was not opposed by the other party. Admin- 
istration average, about 1450: Whig majority, 275. The 
Whigs have majorities in the First, Third, Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Ninth Wards; the Administration in the Second, 
Fifth and Eighth. Highest Whig vote on general ticket 
(except Gen. Johnson) 1782; highest Adm. do. 1524. Gen. 
Johnson had 3,062 votes—nearly all of both parties. 








CHARACTER OF SUB TREASURERS. 

At length, we are enabled to give our readers some au- 
thentic information as to the true character of some of that 
class of men which it is proposed in the ‘ Reform Bill’ to 
make depositaries of the people’s money. 

We have just printed a document of four hundred pages, 
in answer to a resolution offered by Mr. Garland on the 5th 
ult. containing the information sought for in a resolution of- 
fered by that gentleman in October last, and which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury reported could not be furnished, with- 
out a special appropriation by Congress to meet the expenses 
attending it. 

Ina report, signed by V. M. Garesche, addressed to the 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, dated Columbus, Mississippi, June 14, 
1337, (page 241,) we find the following : 

“The account of the Receiver, which I have made out and 
transmitted herewith, presents against him a balance of $55,- 
965 54. His own account makes it $53,272 73; it is also 
annexed. His assets, of which I also send you the list, 
amount to $61,549 98, rating the land at $1 25 only, but 
might probably realize double the amount. The man seems 
really penitent; and [ am inclined to think, in common with 
his friends, that he is honest, and has been led away from 
his duty by the example of his predecessor, and a certain 
looseness in the code of morality which here does not move 
in so limitad a circle as it does with us at home. Another 
Receiver would probably follow in the footsteps of the two. 
You will not, therefore, be surprised, if I recommend his 
being retained in preference tu another appointment; for he 
has his hands full now, and will not be disposed to speculate 
any more !”’ 

in about two months after this report must have been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Treasury, that officer recom- 
mended to Congress to establish the system of Sub-Treasu- 
ries, and to make the above described officers, in part, the 
Sub-Treasurers! What will the American people think of 
the prudence, discretion and judgement which could have 
dictated such a course of policy ? [ Madisonian. 

K> This is but one case from among three columns of 
just such (and some worse,) given in the Madisonian of 
Tuesday. 





The Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, Mass. has righted itself. 
Its bills are now as good as other Eastern money. Things 
look better in Massachusetts. 

The Wells River Bank, Newbury, Vt. has been placed 
under an injunction. The Cashier says its bills will all cer- 
tainly be redeemed. We hope so; but we happen to have an 
X of it, and nobody here will give tut half its face. Who 
says more?—How much? If the Bank is ultimately solvent, 
its notes ought not to sell at fifty per cent. discount. 

Belfast, Maine, has elected Whig officers, Last fall, the 
other way by 55 majority. It is the capital of Waldo Coun- 


ty, where Whigs have been a rarity. The Eastern Argui, 





however, claims triumphs to the Administration party in ma- 
ny of the towns throughout the State. 

Seizure.—From forty to fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
English broad-cloths have been seized by the officers of cus- 


toms within the last few days, belonging to two importing 
houses. 





LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS 
PASSED AT THE LATE SESSION OF THE NEW-YORK LEGISLATURE. 


For the payment of money due to contractors on the Che- 
nango eanal ; 

To amend the act entitled “An Aet to enable resident 
aliens to hold and convey real estate ;” 

Providing for the settlement of the accounts of the late 
Treasurer of this State; 

In relation to certain insolvent insurance companies in the 
city of New-York ; 

In relation to small bills ; 

Authorizing any citizen of the State of New-York to be- 
come an auctioneer ; . 

Concerning the Commissioners of Loans ; 

To amend an act entitled “‘ An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Rail-road from Oswego to Utica,” passed May 
13, 1836; 

To enable the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
city of New-York to raise money by tax and for other purposes; 

To amend an act entitled “‘ An Act to provide for supply- 
ing the city of New-York with pure and wholesome water,” 
passed May 2, 1834; 

To provide for the better security of certain public records; 

In relation to fraudulent debtors; 

In relation to suits brought by and against executors ; 

To punish wilful injuries to Railroads; 

To procure useful information as to the Public Works of 
this State ; 

Respecting the oath of town officers ; 

To authorize the appointment of Commissioners to inves- 
tigate the causes of fires in the city of New-York ; 

To amend an act entitled “ An Act authorizing the loan of 
certain moneys belonging to the United States deposited with 
4 State of New-York for safe keeping,” passed April 4, 
1837 ; 

To amend an act entitled “ An Act for the licensing and 
government of the pilots of the port of New-York by the way 
of Sandy Hook,” pussed April 12, 1837 ; 

To amend article first, chapter ninth, title second and part 
third of the Revised Statutes, relative to the writ of scire 
facias ; 

To amend title third, chapter twentieth, of part first of the 
Revised Statutes, entitled “ Of the safe keeping and care of 
Lunatics ;” 

Authorizing the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
city of New-York to raise money, and to cfeate a public fund 
or stock, to be called *‘ The Fire Indemnity Stock of the 
City of New-York ;” 

To amend an act entitled “ An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Railroad from Coxsackie to Schenectady,” 
passed May 15, 1837 ; 

To amend the act entitled ‘‘ An Act to expedite the con- 
struction of a Railroad from New-York to Luke Erie,” passed 
April 23, 1836; 

To repeal the act entitled ‘An Act to repeal the charter 
of the Sackett’s Harbor Bank.” 

To aid in the construction of the Canajoharie and Catskill 
Railroad ; 

To provide for the construction of a Railroad from thecity 
of Buffalo to the village of Batavia ; 

To amend the articles eight and thirteen of title four, chap- 
ter two of part third of the Revised Statutes relating tocourts 
held by justices of the peace ; 

To AuTHORIZE THE Business oF BankinG; 

In relation to Turnpike Roads and Toll Bridges ; 

To amend the Act entitled “ An Act concerning the sale of 
Real Estate by Mortgage,”’ passed May 12, 1837, and to 
limit its duration, and for other purposes ; 

To provide fur the more speedy enlargement of the Erie 
Canal; 

To renew the act entitled “‘ An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Railroad from Batavia to Lockport;” 

To authorize the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad to bur- 
row money ; 

In relation tothe Schenectady and Saratoga Railroad 
Company ; 

Tv amend the act entitled ‘* An Act to provide for the con- 
structien of a Railroad from Attica to Buffalo,” passed May 
3, 1836; 

In relation to the surplus waters of the Canals; 

To amend an act entitled “ An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Railroad from Auburn to Rochester,” passed 
May 13, 1836; 

Authorizing a survey of a Canal from Binghampton to the 
state line ; 

To aid in the construction of the Auburn and Syracuse 
Railroad ; 

To aid in the construction of the Ithaca and Owego Rail- 
road ; 

Relative to the New-York and Albany Railroad Company ; 














— —— ye 

To authorize the survey of a route for a Railroad from Og- 
densburgh to Lake Champlain ; 

To provide for the payment of the expenses incurred in. 
callirg out the militia of this State for the defence of the 
frontier ; 

To revive the charter of the Harlem River Canal Com- 
pany, and extend the time for its construction; 

To enlarge the powers of Boards of Supervisors; 

To provide fer the appointment of an additional Special 
Justice for preserving the peace of the city of New-York ; 

To incorporate the Wallabout Canal Company ; 

To erect a new county from part of the county of Mont- 
gomery, by the name of Fulton, and for other purposes; ; 

For the payment of certain officers of the government, and 
for other purposes. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Important Arrivals.—The British steam packet Sirius, 
Lieut. Roberts, R. N. Commander, which left Cork on the 
4th inst. reached Sandy Hook on Sunday night last, having 
crossed the Atlantic with safety in 18 days, notwithstanding 
the boisterous weather and head winds against which she had 
to contend. 

The steam ship Great Western, under the command of 
Lieut. Hoskin, R. N. arrived on Monday morning, a few 
hours after the Sirius. She left Bristol on the 7th, and effect- 
ed the passage in 15 days, without the occurrence of an ac- 
cident. 

By the Great Western we have London dates to the 6th 
inst. We do not discover that there has been any material 
alteration in the Cotton Market eince our last quotation.— 
The demands were not great, and a further decline of from 
4 to 4d. per pound had taken place, but holders evinced no 
anxiety to press sales at a reduction of prices. Sea Island 
remains firm at former rates. 


Money Market.—The Mercantile Journal states that there 
has been plenty of money in circulation, and discounts on 
best bills continued to be low. The resumption of Specie 
Payments about to take place by the New-York Banks was 
an absorbing topic of conversation amung all parties connect- 
ed with the commerce of the United States. The partial sus- 
pension of trade has opened the eyes of England to the im- 
portance of reviving it, and the policy of remitting gold and 
silver for the use of our Banks seemed every where to be ad- 
mitted. 

From the London Chronicle. 

We are truly glad to find that the Bank of England has at 
length determined to make a shipment of gold to the United 
States. This will not only be the means of giving life and 
animation to the United States, but will lead to extensive or- 
ders for our various manufactures. It is evidently the har- 
binger of more cheerful times. The Bank intends to send 
£1,000,000, Messrs. Rothschild £250,000, and various oth- 
er firms different amounts, making in the aggregate about 
£2,000,000 sterling, we understand, The whole, we believe, 
is consigned to Messrs. Prime, Ward & King; but a portion 
of it, report says, is on account of the Government, to meet 
bills from Canada. The effect produced by this operation in 
the United States will be quite astonishing. The resumption 
of cash payments has been the great desideratum for a lung 
time, but the difficulty of insuring permanence to so vital a 
measure kas delayed it. 

Bank of England.—Quarterly average of the weekly Lia- 
bilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from January 9 
to April 3, 1838, both inclusive, pursuant to the Acts 3 and 
4 W.1V. chap. 98. 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £18,987,000 | Securities, £22,883,000 
Deposites, 11,262,000 | Bullion, 10,126.000 

£30,249,000 £32,964,000 


Downing-street, April 3, 1828. 

The British revenue for the financial year just closed has 
materially decreased. The statements published show a di 
minution in the year of £2,332,364, and of £492,420 on the 
last quarter. The same causes which have operated on the 
revenue of the Federal Government here, have had their ef- 
fect on England also, though not to as great an extent. 


A rumor was in circulation that the Bank of England.and 
the Bank of the United States had had a quarrel, which could 
never be reconciled. The comments in the English papers 
on this report were quite amusing. The Morning Post says 
there is not a word of truth in the allegation. 

Canadian Affairs.—Lord Durham's suite was to consist 
of 290 persons, at the expense of the Government. The cost 
will be £100,000 per annum. 

Lord Durham is to come out in the Hastings 74, accompa- 
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nied by a Government armed steamer to carry him to points 
inaccessible to a large ship. A large supply of gun-boats is 
to be put on the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. __ 

The Grenadier Guards were to embark on the 10th: Apri 
for Canada. When the complemeni is complete there will 
be 20,000 British troops in Canada.. The army in England 
is being increased. 

Lord Dalhousie, late Governor General of the Canadas, is 
dead. 

The Queen 
Col. McNabb. 

Northeastern Boundary.—An official dispatch from Vis- 
count I’almerston to the British Miniater at Washington, da- 
ted the 19th November last, on the subject of the Northeast- 
ern Boundary, has been printed for the use of Parliament, 
and is now published. It is as conciliatory in its tone as can 
be desired, and probably led to the late proposition of the 
President to the State of Maine, that a conventional line of 
division should be adopted. 

The papers contain the Queen’s Proclamation for the Cor- 
onation, which is to take place on the 26th of June next. 

The Slavery Question is the principal topic of discussion 
throughout the Kingdom. The debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 29th Marci: upon the Abolition of Negro Slavery 
in the West Indies on the lst August, 1838, was highly inte- 
resting. It is said that the bill proposed by Lord Glenelg 
will certainly pass. 

The project of navigating the ocean hy steam, appears to 
interest the English quite as much as ourselves. All the pa- 
pers are discussing its practicability and indulging in spécula- 
tions as to the effect it will probably have upon commerce. 

Full descriptions of the Great Western, the ‘ British Queen’ 
and other Steam Ships, appear in the London Journals; the 
British Queen is the largest vessel uf the kind afloat, measu- 
ring nearly 2,000 tons. She will be commanded by Lieu’t. 
Roberts, (now of the Sirius) and is to leave for this country 
in September next. 

Steam to the East Indies.—The Semiramis steam ‘ship, 
now on the voyage to Bombay, arrived at St. Helena on the 
27th of January.. She arrived at Teneriffe, the first halting 
place, in nine days and nine hours, from the Lands end; was 
four days eleven hours from thence to St. Vincent’s; and 
thirteen days fourteen hours from St. Vincent’s to St. Helena. 

The Thames T'unnel.—There has been another influx of 
water, but all the workmen retreated in order, and with per- 
fect safety, by Mr. Brunel’s sefety platform. ‘The water filed 
the Tunnel in 15 minutes, Since then the cavity has been 
stopped and the work is now progressing rapidly towards 
completion. 

Lieut. General W. Miller, Director General of the Royal 
Artillery, committed suicide, by cutting his throat. 

The booksellers and publishers of London have had a meet; 
ing, at which it was resolved to petition Parliament against 
Mr. Talfourd’s copy-right bill. 

French and English Navies.—A French writer has.given 
the following cumparative estimate of the navies of France 
and England :—!rance has 51 sail of the line, 63 frigates, 
108 corvettes, schooners, brigs, &c.; and 94 cutters, gun 
boats, and other one masted vessels, together with 31 uteam- 
boats; from which.it appears that the royal navy of France 
possesses 347 vessels of ull descriptions. The navy of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, is composed of 528 vessels, viz : 
123 sail of the line, 122 frigates, 163 sloops, brigs, &c., 94, 
cutters, gun boats, bomb vessels, &c., and 29 steamboats. 
The number of captains of ships of the line in. France is 90, 
but. in England, where they are denominated post cuptains, 
it is 850, the remaining captains are in Franée-150, and in 
England 823. In France the lieutenants of the first elass 
amount to 150, but.in England to 2,994. 

Prize Fighting.—A wietch named Owen Swift, has been 
found guilty of manslaughter, as principal in the first degree 
for having beaten to death William Phelps, alias Brighton 
Bill, ata prize fight at Barkway, in Hertfordshire, on the 15th 
March. 

The sale of materials, &c. saved from the Royal-Exchange, 
commenced on thé 3d inst. The first day’s sale produced 
nearly $10,000. The porter’s large hand-bell brought £3 
3s—original cost 10s—and other articles went off in about the 
same proportion. 

Dubufe’s pictures of Adam and Eve are now on exhibition 
at Exeter Hall, London. The papers glorify them extensively. 


has conferred the order of Knighthood upon 


A most singular fact, and one which deserves to be record- 
ed in the annals of maritime adventure, is the following: 
(says a Liverpool paper,) The John Porter which sailed from 
Demerara for Halifax, Nova Scotia, is now in this port with 
damage, having been absolutely driven the whole breadth of 
the Atlantic out of her course! Such a circumstance may 
fairiy be said to be unprecedented. 





Professor Wilson, the Chistopher North of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is said to’ be on the point of visiting this country. 
He is an able writer, and will meet cordial reception among 
the literati of the New World. 


France.—In Paris, the conversion of the five per cent. 
stocks to a stock bearing a lower rate of interest, is the great 
subject of discussion. ‘There is nothing further in regard to 
a change of ministers.. Considerable excitement prevails in 
the money market, as will be seen from our extracts, on the 
numerous joint stock companies which have been recently 
gotten up. 

The Duchess of Orleass is about to give an heir to the 
Bourben dynasty. She has announced her intention of ab- 
juring the religion of her house, and would on Easter Mon- 
day conform to the Roman Catholic religion. 

A proposition for the abolition of the punishment of death, 
was discussed in the Chamber of Deputies on Saturday, which 
was advocated by M. M. Chapnis de Montlaville and Lamar- 
= being opposed by the Keeper of the Seals, it was re- 

ected. 
, The American frigate United Stateg was at Toulon on the 
27th March, and took on board a number of chests of silver, 
sup’ to be thé last instalment of the indemnification. 
The United States sailed the next day. 

The advices from Africa were highly favorable as to the 
maintenance of tranquillity. The Siecle estimates the annual 
expense of this conquest to France at about $5,500,000. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Toulon, of the 19th inst. in- 
formed the ministe:s on Wednesday, that the electors of Bas- 
tia, in the Island of Corsica, had chusen for their represent- 
ative General Paoli, who flourished in England at the same 
time with Dr. Johnson, and who has been dead more than a 
quarter of acentury. The reason assigned by the Corsicans 
for this strange act is, that time may be afforded them be- 
tween the present election and the annulment of their choice 
by the Chamber of Deputies, to come to some agreement 
amongst themselves as to who shall be the.real candidate and 
deputy. 

Spain.—The civil war still rages in Spain, and almost every 
Province is suffering from its ravages. 


The latest advices from San Sebastian are of the 27th ult. 
The remaining remnant of the British Auxiliary Legion have 
been incorporated in a ‘ Brigade,’ and muster about 400 
strong, including officers. 

A letter from Saragossa, of the 27th March, says—‘‘ The 
letters from Aclanez and Calanda by to-day’s mail announce 
that Cabreva’s faction was beaten on the 21st by the column 
of Borso and Amor, and that its loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, was nearly 1,000 men, and that the chief Forcadell 
was among the latter. The prisoners of the insurgents, cap- 
tured on the 5th, go to-morrow to Belchife, where they will 
be exchanged.” 


The Phare'de Bayonne, in its correspondence from Na- 
varre, mentions, that in order to raise the spirits of the peo- 
ple of the Basque provinces, the Carlists have spread the re- 
port that the ‘ miraculous bird,’ is on its way, and has reach- 
ed Puente la Reyne. This bird, according to ancient tradi- 
tion, comes at long intervals, and rests on a hermitage near 
Estella, being always sent by God as the herald of some for- 
tunate event for the country. It is hence inferred that the 
war will be brought to an end this spring. The stratagem 
has, it is said, had its fullest effect, and ‘the people have be- 
come more enthusiastic than ever in the Carlist cause. 


Our advices from Madrid are of the 27th of March. A sup- 
plement to the Gazette of that date contains a dispatch from 
Espartero to the War Minister, giving an account of Lafre’s 
engagement with the Carlists on the 21st. The Christino 
General lays claim to the merit of a complete victory, night 
only having saved the Carlists from ‘annihilation.’ Lafre 
himself was wounded in the hand. 


Russ1a.—The preparations for the approaching campaign 
against the Circassians are becoming more and more import- 
ant. Admiral Hrouchof, considered as one of the most able 
officers of the Russian Navy, has lately been appointed to the 
command of the fleet in the Black Sea, with orders to main- 
tain the blockade of the cuasts of Abascia. Upwards of 10,- 
000 men are assémbled at Sebastopol to be embarked for 
Anapia. It is asserted that in case Marshal Paskewitch re- 
fuses to take the command of the army of the Caucasus, it 
will be offered to General Rott, an Alsacian by birth, who 
entered the Russian service on the emigration ot the French 
royalists. 


Hayover.—Accounts from Hanover of a late date commu- 
nicate the reply of the King (Ernest) to the address of the 
members of the Assembly. The.document abounds with 
warm assurances of the, King’s attachment to the constitution 
of a limited monarchy, and of his sincere desire to promote 
the welfare ofhis people. At Heidelberg some disturbances 
had occurred between the, students dnd the gen d’armes, in 
which many of the former were seriously wounded. 

A private letter from Kiel, on the 16th of March, says that 
the fine palace there, which was just going to be fitted up for 








the Princess Wilhelmina, was destroyed by fire on the pre- 
ceding night. In the morning the palace was burnt toa 





mere shell, except the lower story, which is vaulted 
contains the library. A considerable depot of sallsery of 
fects, uniforms, quite new muskets, &c., was destroyed, 


PortuGaL.—Another Revolution.—The city of Lisbon 
became the scene of bloodshed and confusion on the 13th of 
March in an attempt on the part of the lower orders toy 
the Queen’s power, and to subvert the existing goverauiens, 
A conflict toek place in the Rocio or Inquisition 

which ended in a complete defeat of the rebels, the killed 
both sides amounting to between 60 and 70. " 
Tranquillity has been restored, and, according to 
private accounts, it was hoped the hands of the Queen’s an 
my would be strengthened, although it was on the other hand 
notorious that the secret societies, whose ramifications were 
believed to be most extensive, were anxious to overturn the 
monarchial power at the very first fitting opportunity, 


Hottanp and Betcium.—The King of Holland has eop. 
sented to accept the twenty-four articles agreed to in 183) 
in the conference ot London, as the basis of a separation be. 
tween Holland and Belgium. 





From the Montgomery Ala. Journal, 

Bloody Tragedy.—One of the most fatal and lamentable 
occurrences which this cummunity has ever been called to 
witness, took place in this city on Wednesday afternoon, 28th 
ultimo, in front of the Montgomery Hall. Believing that we 
cannot observe too much caution in regard to undue influences 
upon the public mind, in transactions that are to undergo Jy. 
dicial investigation, we shall refrain from any thing likea 
detail of the facts in this case. Indeed, our feelings would 
prompt us to draw a veil over the whole fatal affair, but that 
our duties as a public Journalist require a different course a 
our hands. At the time and place above stated, a recontre 
took place between William J. Mooney, and Kenyon Mooney, 
his son, upon one side, and Edward Bell and his brother, 
Bushrod Bell, Jr. upon the other.—During the affray, three 
pistols were fired, and knives or daggers were resorted to, 
Edward Bell was shot in the throat and neck with three balls, 
which penetrated to the vertebra. Kenyon Mooney was 
shot through the right arm, the ball grazing his breast; he 
also received a stab in the same arm, which passing through 
wounded him slightly in the right side. Wm. J. Mooney 
was stabbed in two places in the abdomen, entirely dividing 
the stomach. The younger Bell was, we understand, unin 


jured. 

Mr. Edward Bell was most probably disabled at the first 
onset, though the affair is yet enveluped in some m a8 
few or none of the witnesses saw the whole of the affray, and 
it was begun and fatally ended in the interval of buta very 
few seconds. The elder Mooney died on Thursday morning 
of his wounds. e has left a large and interesting family, 
and a circle of respectable neighbors and friends, to moun 
his untimely and violent end. He was kind and hospitable: 
in his relations in life, and beloved by his friends and neigh. 
bors, but he has fallen a victim to the fiendish practice of car 
rying deadly weapons, and that still more insatiate and heb 
lish monster intemperance. When will the votaries of these 
vices hear the voice of warning ? 

Mr. Edward Bell, died of the wounds received in this fell 
rencontre, on Friday last. The numerous friends who crowd 
ed areund his bloody pillow, and the anxious crowds who 
waited with anxiety at the door of his sick room, can bear 
ample testimony to his numerous virtues. He was generous, 
courteous, peaceful and brave, even to a fault. The chivalry 
of his nature, and, perhaps a mistaken, though generous im 
pulse, for an absent and traduced friend, led to the unforw 
nate affray which terminated a life dear to his friends andw 
luable to his country. He has left a widowed mother and om 
phan sisters to weep over the short and unfortunate career of 
a most affectionate son and brother. 


But we must turn our eyes from the sorrowing relativesaf 
a husband and father, sent toa bloody grave in the noontide 
of life, and of a son and brother, whose memory is hallowed 
by a thousand tender recollections, and see if there be not 
others upon whom, at least, some share of popular indigne 
tion should rest. How stand the importers and dealers ia 
Pistols and Bowie knives in this matter? Where, the-still 
more immediate accessories, the retailer of the intel 
draught, which fired the brain, and made the hospitable, 
neighbor, forget the feelings natural to his heart, and seekt 
embroil in bloody affray, those who, under different circull 
stances, it would have afforded him pleasure to serve anda 
knowledge as friends ? 

How stands the case with our city authorities, when ma 
armed wich the instruments of death and slaughter, had beea 
for hours previous tothe fatal catastrophe, parading the street 
in a state of intoxication, so that such difficulties might bavé, 
been reasonably apprehended? Shall we hold those blame 
less, whose timely interference to arrest the u 
Mowney and his companions, when the peace and good ofdef- 
of the city called for it, would have prevented this dreadfal. 
stain upon our name, and lave saved the lives of two yal 
able citizens, and the heart-rending anguish of their familie 

If our citizens are not safe from such fatal 





hich ily and timely been prevented, = 
deed, sone foerfal tigpes, and a still more fearful plat 
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NEW-YORK. 


NEW AGENTS, 

Ma. E. T. Marsa will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker 
at Utica, N.Y. in the place of Mr. D. H. Hastings. 

Mr. Cuaaces Paice, jr. tukes the Agency at Fort Wayne, Ind. in 
place of Mr. H. Rudisell. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The Aged Elm” (H.) is too long. The writer must give himself 

ractice and finish. 

“Sonnet to the Rose” (R.) is not asonnet. We deem that an objec- 
tion. 

“To a Fellow Traveller at Parting,” and “Lines to an Egyptian 
Mummy,” will not probably appear. The latter would provoke 
unfavorable comparisons. “ The Indian Grave” will appear. 

“Spring” is too lachrymose. We give the concluding stanza, and 
trust the writer will excuse the non-appearance of the preceding: 

“Few lines of noble rhyme I've written, 
And far, far less of common prose; 
Few times with love have I bsen smitten, 
And once I liked to froze my nose !” 

“ The Inspiration” (T. C.) is respeetfally declined, as are the fur- 

ther proffers of the writer, with which it is not in our power to 














comply. 

“ Musivgs, No. II.” (G.) will promptly appear. 

“ Shreds and Patches” (most welcome!) in our next. 

“ Sunset avd the Dead,” with other poems from E.W.B.C. are filed 
for early insertion. 

“On Writing” (E. H. K.) is not poetry—a slight objection—vor | 
rhyme either—which is fatal. The first two rhymes—‘ ordained’ | 
with ‘reign,’ and ‘south’ with ‘birth,’ would set the teeth of a 
mill-saw on ed 

“The Last Day” (E. 8.) is not at all to our taste. Our correspond- | 
ents will oblige us by mingling coutroyerted theology as little as | 
possible with their effusions. 

“ Midnight,” (C. R.) is declined. 

“Sonnet” (W.C.R.) is filed for insertion. 

“The Grave” (Douseith) is too stiff and statue-like for poetry. The | 
words “ agnition,” “ facinorous,” “ diaphonous,” etc. seem to have | 
been dragged into it by the ears. , | 

“ Wallenstein and Carmagnela” and otber valued contributions from | 
E.F.E. are filed for early insertion. 

“In Memory of the Dead” (S.C.C.) will probably appear. 

“Young Tom’s Thoughts in Broadway” is more stupid than even | 
Broadway speculations usually are. 

“ An Odd Fellow” is assured that no thought of reference to the Se- 
ciety of which he is a was intended in our last. 

*,* Correspondents whose favors are not’ noticed on the imatant ! 
must have patience. We have never fuiled to attend to them as early 
as possible. 

Mr. Zenas Morse of Brockport, now of Hamilton, N. Y. was once 


noticed in our columns as a delinquent. The fault was another’s.— 
He was all right. 











“ Alice, or the Mysteries ; a Sequel to Ernest Maltravers ; by the Au- | 

thor of ' Pelham,’ * The Disowned,’ $c. §c.”"—This is an infiuitely bet- | 
ter book than ‘ Ernest Maltravers’—perbaps the least exceptionable | 
throughout of any Mr. Bulwer has written with the exception of! 
‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ The interest may on the whole be less 
agonizing than that of‘ Ernest,’ but it is sustained and powerful; 
aud the moral truths inculcated are such as to redeem if they do not 
efface the errors of its antecedent. We do not remember to have | 
been struck with a single false, or dangerous, or decidedly lax sen- 
timent—so far as morals are regarded—during our intent perusal of 
these volumes; while the consequences and the perils of a single 
and half unconscious departure from the pathof rectitude are de- 
picted with all the vivid eloquence of genius and the burning power 
of truth. It is not possible that any one should rise from the perusal 
of these volumes with any other than salutary impressions. 

We waste no words in eulogium. Our admiration of Mr. Bulwer's 
genius and of the better portion of his writings is known to rest but 
just this side of idolatry—or, as Miss Martineau remarks of the sen- 
timent with which Priestley is regarded by his disciples, “ it is only 
not idolatrous because it is perfectly reasonable.” The work before 
us is eminently calculated to extend the empire and increase the 
sway of the great novelist over the hearts of the intellectual world. 

We have said that the moral of this work is healthful; but we did | 
not intend to say that all its sentiments are perfectly just. Some of | 
its speculations on government seem to incline to the monarchical | 
principle, even when decrying an aristocracy of birth or wealth, and H 
euforeing a philanthropy and faith in Man which are the proper ba- 
ses of republicanism but not the thing itself. In the following para- 
gtaph, too, (and there are others of like character,) much undeniable 
trath is min gled with what seems to us gross fallacy : 


| 
| 
| 





** 4 “Tt is a consolation to know that nothing really immoral is 
ever permanently popular, or ever, therefore, long deleterious; what 
isdangerous ia a work of genius cures itselfin a few years. Weean 
now read Werter, and instruct our hearts by its exposition of weak- 
ness and passion; our taste by its exquisite and unrivalled simplicity 
of construction and detail, without any fear that we shall shoot our- 
selves in top-boots! We can feel ourselves elevated by the noble 
sentiments of ‘The Robbers,’ and our penetration sharpened as to 
the wholesale immorality of conventional cant and hypocrisy, with- 
out any danger of turning banditti and becoming cut-throats from 
the love of virtue. Providence, that has made the genius of the few 
in all times and countries the guide and prophet of the many, and 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


We all know that Truth only is immortal; but we know, too, that | 
Error, through all its Protean shapes, seems in this world to possess 
a fructifying and reproductive power which is equal to perpetuity. 
The same follies and misguided passions which misled men to their 
ruin sixty generations ago, are equally rife and prolific now: they 
have been exposed by Truth a thousand times; and yet they flourish. 
Solomon’s monitions are just as appropriate now as when written 
twenty-five hundred years since, and they are just as necessay too.— 
Truth stands unchanging like the cedars of Lebanon; Error flour- 
ishes perpetually Jike the weeds which spring up, luxuriate their 
brief summer and die at their base, but to be reproduced with the 
next spring-time.. The world knows well that the daring specula- 
tions of the Atheistic philosophers and the licentious romances of 
Crebillon and his compatriots in evil did much to overturn the social 
fabric of France and produce the horrors of the Revolution ; the cir- 
cumstance that they may not be read a century and a halfhence de- 
tracts nothing from their infamy. Mr. Bulwer, therefore, may lay 
down his dictum—* It is only foole that call the works of a master- 
spirit immoral”—(the grammar is bis own as well as the sentiment ;) 
but we shall enjoy our privilege of judging.all works by their max- 
ims and tend , and of d ing the immoral—no matter how 
dazzling the fame or the genius of the ‘master-spirit’ that produced 
them. (Harper & Brothers.) 


“ Memoirs of Jaseph Grimaldi ; edited by ‘ Boz.’"—Here are two 
pleasant volumes for those who read to be amused—excellent steam- 
boat companions, and rainy-day destroyers. They may not prove a 
cure for all heart-aches and annoyances—they will not pay a pote 








‘Grimaldi.’ 


“ St. Jonathan, the Lay of a Scald.”—The second sheet of this clever 
pasquinade has been sent us. It goes on fairly. We clip outa dash 


(Carey; Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.) 





|| at literature and the reviewers: 


* Straining for ever for a great man—yet 
Ye lash the only great man ye have got! 
And fuming forth whole tomes of silly fret, 
When fat John Bull reviles our bardless lot, 
Our greatest author* ye tike fools forget. 
And name each driveling sonneteer a Scott ; 
Holding up, ’gainst their blushes, Drakes and Bryants— 
True bards perhaps—but pigmies are not giants ! 


And Irving went to England for his fame, 
The English say—Irving! in school-boy days, 
That great, revered, Colossus of'a name— 
Columbia’s. Phospher, star of earliest rays. 
Oh. if’t were so, it were a grevous shame; _ 
For what delights sweet Memory, through the haze 
Of days gone by, doth bring me, since I read 
The ‘ Broken Heart’ and wept,or laughed at Brom Bones’ head. 


Dwell there in thy sweet cottage by Cronest, 
Thou joy to me of many a midnight hour! 

There, where Dolph’s voice disturb'd the sprites at rest 
And scared the eaglet from his craggy tower ; 

Soft glides his daring shallop, Hudson’s. breast 
Glassing his sails, till now the black clouds lower, 

And Dunderberg with the red lightnings glows 

That flash in Byron’s verse, and roar in Irving's prose.” 
~* Cooper. 





Bentley's Miscellany for March has already been some days repub- 
lished by Mr. Lewer. It has two spirited illustrations, designed by 
Cruikshank, with literary papers by ‘ Boz,’ Dr.Maginn, Wm.Jerdan, 
J. H. Reynolds, Capt. Medwin, and others already known among 
the wits and authors of England. 


Education.—We have examined with gratification “An Address 
delivered before the Penob (Maine) A iation of Teachers and 
Friends of Popular Education, at Levant, Dec. 28, 1837; by E. G. 
Carpenter.” Its motto is ‘An Unenlightened Mind is not recognised 
by the genius of a Republican Government,’ and its maxims are ad- 
mirably calculated to subserve thé great work of popular advance- 
ment in knowledge and virtue. 





“ Girl's Reading-Book.”—We learn with pleasure that the second 

edition of Mrs. Sicournzy’s excellent little work is in the market, 
== 

Mr. Editor—Your correspondent, Observer, in his remarks on my 

spelling of traveler, makes an objection peculiarly his ewa, but whol- 

ly omits to refer to the rules by which that orthography Is regulated ; 

they are old English rules, which are here briefly explained : 

The rule for bling the last is this: When the word 
ends in a single accented consonant, followed by a single vowel, the con- 
sonant is to be doubled in derivatives; as in abet, abetted, abetting ; 
allot, allotted, allotting. 
This rule is applicable te monosyllables which have no accent; as 
in bid. bidding, bidder. ' 

The reason of this rule is, that if the derivatives are written with 
one consonant, the reader may easily mispronounce them, by length- 
ening the first vowel. ‘Thus if the noun bidder were written with one 








appointed literature as the sublime agent of civilization, of opirion, 
and of law, has endowed the elements it employs with a divine power 
of self-purification. The stream settles of itself by rest and time; 
the impure particles fly off, or are neutralized by the healthful. It 
isonly fools that call the works of a master-spirit immortal. There 
not exist in the literature of the world one popular book that is 
two centuries after it is produced. For, in the heart of na- 
tions, the false does not live so loug; and the true is the ethical to 
the end of time.” 
Does Mr. Bulwer mean to say that a man of genius cannot write 
an immoral book because an immoral book cannot last two centu- 


ties? The inference is too broad. Many works have effected a 


consonant, a reader would be apt to provounce the word bi-der. So 
abe-ter,abe-ting. Those who formed the rule judged correctly that 
it would be a convenience to obviate this danger by adding a second 
consonant. 

But let it be noticed that when a syllable is added beginning with 
a consonant, there is no liability to mispronunciation. Thus we write 
abutted, trom abut ; but we write abutment without an additional con- 
sonant. 

In like manuer the final consonant is never doubled in words end- 
ing in two or more consonants, as in addict, addicted ; nor after a di- 








World of mischief in « tenth of the time he allows a bad one to die in. 


graph, as in appeared. appearing, nor after a diphthong, as in 
ining. In short, the consonant is pa except 
when an syllable may readily lead to a wrong pronuncia- 


or a tailors’ bill—but those who have either on hand and no hope of 
a riddance, may purchase a few hours’ happy oblivion with a copy of 


This rule regards only monosyllables and words having the accent 
ou the last syliable.or final consonant. The neglect of this distinc- 
tion is the fault of most writers, »n a great number of words. When 
the accent falls on any syllable except the last, the reader or learner 
is not apt to migpronounce the derivations. Thus in ban-tered, ban- 
tering, ct- , bla-coned, lim-ited, mer-ited, aban-doned, the accent 
oa a former syllable prevents any liability to mispronounce the vow- 
el of the penult and antepenult. The rule is obvious, and, on the 
whole, convenient. But it is just as correct to write limitied, as to 
write travelled. 

Now the fault of all English and American. writers is, that they 
follow this rule in about three or: four hundred words, but neglect the 
rule and double the final consonant in about seventy or eighty words, 
without any good reason. What I have doue is to carry the rule 
through the whole class of words to which it is applicable. The rule 
is one recognized by Bishop Lowth and by Walker, though they did 
not adopt it in practice. If men blame me in followingthe rule, they 
blame me for acihering to consistency. But I shall still adhere to it. 

On the subject of the use of the subjunctive mode, I have only two 
or three observations to make. 1 have examined the English aa- 
thorities on this point, as far back as the Saxon. Laws, in the reign of 
Ethelbert. I find that the use of the subjunctive form has never been 
uniform, or subjected to general rules. In tho use of it, there was a 
great change of practice between the reign of Elizabeth and that of 


| Queen Ann. Locke, Addison, Middleton, Johnson, and other distin- 


guished writers, generally use the indicative form; particularly Ad- 
dison and Johneon. I have read Johnson’s Rambler, his Journey to 
the Western Isies, his Adventurer, and Idler, with special reference 
| to this subject; and I find scarcely two or three passages in which 
| he bas used the subjunctive form, except in the substantive verb be. 
| In the use of that verb, he ie not uniform. But I was surprised at 
jae uniformity of the indicative in the use of other verbs, throughuut 
his works. 1 follew the modern usage, in this respect ; adopting the 
| general rule, that when a conditional or hypothetical sense is to be 
| expressed, in reference to present time, the indicative form is to be 
vsed. But when this conditional sense refers to future time, I admit 
the subjunctive form, especially in poetry; but instead of this, in my 
own practice, I use the auxiliaries shall or will in the future tense.— 
This removes all ambiguity, even to a foreigner. The result is, that 
| IT have in my own practice, brought down the standard of writing in 
this ——- to the age of Queen Ann aud George I. and Il. In 
| this 1 am supported by some of the ablest professors of our colleges. 
N. WEBSTER. 











The Genoa Spy has just made its appearacce at Genoa Village, Cay- 
uga Co. Itisa very fair journal; but its principal recommendation 
is its size—a medium or half imperial only. A great fault in our 
country presses is often an undue ambition of size—the frog aping 
the ox. The Spy wisely avoids this. 





A NEW ERA IN NAVIGATION. 

Arrival of the Steam Ships.—The whole city was thrown 
jinto a state of great excitement on Monday last:by the arri- 
val of the much talked of steam packets, the Sirius and 
Great Western. The former grounded while entering the 
harbor on Sunday night, but came up early the following 
morning and anchored off the Battery; the intelligence of this 
gratifying event spread rapidly through the city, and in an 
hour the Battery.and adjacent piers were crowded by 
people of all ages, sexes, and conditions, who stood gazing 
|in mute admiration at the gallant bark that had thus boldly 
jand successfully breasted the billows of the broad Atlantic. 

At 11 o’clock it was announced by the Staten Island Tele- 
graph that the Great Western was in the offing; this redou- 
bled the interest already excited, and the attention of the 
multitude (now settled to 15 or 20,000,) was directed to the 
; Narrows. In a short time the Great Steam Leviathan made 
| her appearance looming above the waters like a man of war. 
A shout rent the air as she approached the city, and on round- 
ing to, she was saluted with a gun from the Sirius, and nine 
vehement cheers from the immense assemblage along the 
shore. This was answered in fine style by the Great West- 
ern, which, immediately thereafter, made a sweep into the 
bay and dashed’ gaily up the East River to her appointed 
place of landing, at the foot of Pike street. 

A scone of greater interest and excitement than that pre- 
sented by the Battery on Monday last, has not been witnessed 
in this city since the landing of Lafayette. Every heart throb 
bed with delight, and every eye sparkled with joy, at the final 
triumph which had been achieved by séeam over the winds 
and waves of the Ocean. 

The practicability of this enterprize is now no longer a 
question. Here are the ships! and Dr. Lardner, who for 
the last five years has been demonstrating the impossibility 
of crossing the ocean by steam, may as well rub out his old 
calculations and commence anew. The only point which 
has not been tested by experiment is, whether it will pay? 
and this is at present the general topic of discussion. Prac- 
tical men differ very much in their views of the subject, but 
when it is considered that these vessels will in all probability 
monopolize the traveling patronage and carry most of the 














light and valuable freight, it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that they will not succeed. 

The Great Western has accommodations for 150 passen- 
gers; and, besides her fuel, will carry two or three hundred 





tons of merchandize. She has four masts, twe engines of 
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four hundred horse power each, and stowage for 600 tons of 
coal. Her entire length from figure head to taffrail is 235 
feet; breadth between paddle wheels, 35 feet; depth, 24 
feet, and burthen 1320 tons. Her cabins are finished in a 
style of great splendor, and ornamented with 50 superb paint- 
ings by Mr. Paris, after designs by Westall. The entire cost 
of this magnificent specimen of naval architecture is not less 
than 250,000 dollars, of which 50,000 was paid for the en- 
gine alone. Her experimental trip was made in 15 days; 
but Capt. Hoskin is fully convinced that it can be effected 
under faverable circumstances in ten. She consumed 400 
tons of coal, at the rate cf one ton per hcur; and as fresh 
water was used in the boilers, there is no occasion for c!ean- 
ing them. The passengers speak in high terms of her as a 
sea boat, and are of the opinion that she is quite as safe upon 
the ocean as an ordinary packet ship. She moves steadily 
and freely in the heaviest sea; and the motion was so trifling 
during her passage as to obviate the necessity of employing 
the ordinary frame-work to secure the dinner furniture upon 
the table. 

An English paper states that “on the Great Western’s 
leaving London, she performed the distance to Gravesend— 
39 miles—in one hour and fourteen minutes.” This, how- 
ever, we think an extravagant estimate of her speed, al- 
though the truth of it is vouched for by both the pilot and 
engineer. 

The Sirius is a much smaller vessel than the Great West- 
ern, and has been running for some time upon the Eng- 
lish waters. Her burthen is 700 tons, with engines of 320 
horse power. She is commanded by Lieut. Roberts, of the 
Royal Navy, to whom the honor is due of having made the 
first direct passage by steam between England and New- 
York. 

This, however, is not, as people generally believe, the first 
successful voyage of a similar kind which has been made be- 
tween thetwocountries. The steam packet Savannah, com- 
manded by Capt. Moses Rogers, left the port of Savannah 
on the 25th of May, 1819, and came to anchor off Liverpool 
on the 20th of June. She left Liverpool on the 23d of July 
for St. Petersburgh, and on the 9th of September moored off 
Cronstadt. On the 6th of October she left Cronstadt, and 
on the 30th of November returned to Suvannah, without the 
occurrence of an accident during the whole period, except the 
loss of smal! boats and anchors. This, however, sliould not 
detract from the merit which is certainly due to the project- 

‘ors of the present enterprise. The Sirinsand Great Western 
have practically demonstrated the superiority of Steam Navi- | 
gation on the Ocean, and the entire feasibility of establishing 
a speedy and uninterrupted intercourse between Great Brituin 
and the United States. 

The commercial advantages which must result from the | 
success of this experiment are incalculable, and will consti-| 
tute a subject for future speculation. 





It must tend very ma- | 
terially to increase the intercourse between the two countries, 
and strengthen their political alliance. In this view all na- 
tions will hail the present day as the commencement of a new | 
era in the history of the commercial world. America will 
not hereafter be regarded by Europe as a country “ without 
the pale of civilization,” and a visit to the New World will 
in time be looked upon with as little dread as a passage 
across the British Channel. For our own part, we shall ex- 
pect an invitation to dine in London by the next packet. 
It is a singular coincidence that both these vessels should 
shave arrived on St. George’s Day—the Patron Saint of the 
-country to which they belong. 
On Tuesday last, the Corporation visited the Sirius, and 
‘were received in an appropriate manner by Captain Roberts 
vand the British Consul. A similar visit was paid the Great 
Western yesterday. 
The British Queen, a much larger vessel than the Great 
‘Western, being nearly 2,000 tons burthen, is nearly comple- 
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very boastingly display ; and if we could believe half what 
they say, they must have nearly put an end to the poor Semi- 
noles. Col. Taylor only mentions ten as being killed; but be 
this as it may, these Indians have to almost every man a 
scalp. Whether they ran or fought, they are determined to 
be considered great braves upon their return home, and every 
man is to be dubbed a hero. [St. Louis Bulletin. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Resumption of Specie Payments.—The Banks of this city 
commenced paying specie for their notes on Monday last.— 
The Boston Banks resumed on the same day, and the papers 
of that city claim for them the credit of having taken the lead 
in this measure. Our Banks commenced paying their Fives 
more than a month ago. 


Importation of Specie.—There was entered at the Custom 


House in this city last week - - - $3,062,500 

This week, by the George Washington and 
other arrivals, - - - - - - 1,320,000 
$4,382,500 


8,080 


Excess ofimports, - - $4,374,580 
Besides this, there is now contracted for and upon the way 
about $8,500,000 more—all of which will probably arrive in 
the course of a month. The whole amount imported during 
the present month at New-Orleans and other places exceeds 
one million of dollars. 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor.—The Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of this useful Institution is before us. It appears that it 
has in invested funds $165,655, which yielded in 1837 $33,- 
189. The expenditures for the same period amounted to 


Exports for the same period, - - 


$32,542, leaving a balance of $647. The income for the pre- 
sent year, independent of dividends upon the large amount 
of Stock held by the Institution, is estimated at $32,374. 


Savings Bank.—The Annual Report of the Bank for Sa- 
vings, in this city, states that $791,242 45 were received 
from 41,357 depositors. The amount withdrawn during the 
same period was $1,731,153 38. The number of new ac- 
counts opened was 2,646; accounts closed were 5,136. The 
present number of depositors is 23.935, to whom there is due 
by the Bank $2,710,357 74. The expenses for the year were 
$7,837 59. 
New-York Society Library.—An Election for Officers of 
this Institution took place on Tuesday last, which resulted in 
the choice of Directors favorable to a union with the Athene- 
um. The whole number of shares is a few less than 500, and 
the number of votes polled was 323, being 100 more than 
was ever before thrown. It is generally conceded that a 
junction of this Society with the Atheneum will materially 
benefit both parties; but the measure was strongly opposed 
by a minority of the members of the former association, upon 
pecuniary grounds. The amount of property held by the Li- 
brary Company greatly exceeds that of the Atheneum, but in 
their union it is proposed to make common stock of all that 
belongs to both Institutions. 
The City Inspector reports the death of 149 persons for 
the week ending April 21—26 of consumption and 20 of in- 


flamation of the lungs. ° 





Spirit Lamps—Our patrou, Mr. G. Mitchell, 8 Catharine-st. and 
478 Greenwich-st. has for sale every variety of apparatus for burning 
spirit gas, which for fixed lights is far superior both for brilliancy 
and cheapness to oil. His Safety Spirit Lamp, which burns without 
ashade, is deserving of attehtion. 


Sleaming on the Hudson has now been for about a month 
in full operation, and ten-hour trips to Albany are of almost 
daily occurrence. Night passages have been made up stream 
in a few minutes over ten hours. There have been from the 
first opening two daily evening boats each way, and a morn- 
ing boat (the Vanderbili) on alternate days, besides the 
freight lines and barges. We hear of more passenger boats 
to be placed on the river after the first of May. All the boats 





‘ted, and will take her place in the line some time during the 
summer. ‘i 


Return of the Indian Warriors.—The Shawnee and Del- 
aware Indians who were engaged by the Government to as- 
sist in quelling our Florida troubles, have returned from the 
wars, and many of them are now in the city. They give 





of the two regular lines are well fitted up, and well com- 
manded ; but our Northern and Western friends coming to 
the city may as well try the People’s Line. The boats of 
this line are smaller, and less likely to be stopped on the 
Overslaugh; and the fact that they do not stow so man} 
passengers in a cabin is worth a choice to those who do no: 





five hundred other people. The Rochester is especially an 
excellent boat, and her Captain, St. John, one whom it 
would be almost a luxury to be blown up under, were such g 
thing possible. For urbanity and earnest anxiety to accom. 
modate and make comfortable those who skim the waters in 
their company, the masters generally of our New-York steam- 
boats have a character uf which they may well be proud, 





From the N.Y. Christian {ntelligencer, 
CAVES OF ELLORA. 


We are indebted for the following to a c 
dent, formerly a Missionary in India. It is from a 
series of manuscript letters, prepared when in India, 
We trust he will favor us with a continuance of them, 
AvRUNGABAD, February 8th, 1834, 
My Dear Mr.——: Yesterday, I visited the won- 
derful caves, or rather excavations of Ellora. Man , 
who might do justice to a description of the super 
tomb of Aurunzebe’s daughter, at this place, (which 
was the subject of my last letter,) would wholly fail 
in their attempts to describe the excavated Temples 
of Ellora. By way of admiration, I might say, 
exceed in grandeur and workmanship any thing of this 
kind, or of any kind, that I have ever seen. They are 
perhaps, second in interest, to nothing in the world, 
unless we except the pyramids of Egypt. And even 
here, some who have had the opportunity of com- 
paring, have given the preference to the excavations, 
But this is no description. Nor do I pretend that I 
am able to give you an adequate description of them. 
Yet the following remarks may possess some iuterest 
for those who have not had the pleasure of visiting 
anything of the kind. 
The range of hills in which these extraordinary 
specimens of human folly and industry are tobe seen, 
extends from north to south, and lie near a small, di- 
lapidated village, called Ellora, and about fifteen miles 
from Aurungabad. The caves look towards the west, 
and are of course on the western slope of the hill. This 
range of hills is composed of the trap-rock, containing 
grains of quartz, zeolite and sandstone. The range 
is irregular in its height, varying from one hundred to 
three hundred feet—its rocky crest, rugged, rent, and 
uneven. The temples, cells, and excavations, of vari- 
ous descriptions, are numerous, amounting in allto 
several dozens, and extending along the range fora 
mile. 

Nearly in the centre, isthe grand and principal one, 
called Movies, or Paradise, meaning a favorite haunt 
of Sheva. Though several of the other excavations 
are immense rooms, cut from the solid marble—one 
of which is one hundred and three feet in length, by 
forty-six in breadth and 14 feet high, and another in 
the form of a chapel with a gallery, seventy-nine 
long, forty-eight broad, and thirty-eight feet high;,a 
third two stories high, and a fourth three stories all sup- 
ported by rows of columns of the same rock, and be- 
tween which and the walls is a phalanx of gigantic 
images, some of heroes, some of gods, and many of 
demons, reaching nearly from the floor to the ceiling 
above, and all surpassing, as they certainly do, all 
that we are accustomed to see as the result of human 
skill and industry and which would, in any other coun- 
try, be objects of immense interest—these are them- 
selves so far surpassed by Keylass, that they do not 
receive that degree of admiration which, under other 
circumstances, they would most certainly co u 
Leaving Keylass quite out of the account the remain- 
ing groups altogether surpass the long renowned caves 
of Corlee, Elephanta, or the Canary Caves of Sal 
sette. 

The approach to Keylass is from the West. You 
there see before you a huge gate-way, that has been 
formed from the rock, (previously truncated till 
perpendicular) fourteen feet high, with a passage forty- 
two feet, and roomson each side, fifteen feet by mine 
The balcony over the gate-way is fourteen by 
and eight feet high. Outside of the gate are two 
elephants, much mutilated; and at the entrance af 
two colossal porters. Passing these the visitcr comes 
into the grand area or court yard, that has likewise 
been gained, at incredible expense and labor, from the 
rock. This space is, from the gateway to the op 
scarp, two hundred and forty-seven feet, and one and- 








most glowing accounts of their exploits, and the battles they 
have fought. Nearly all of th » have scalps, which they 





care to inhale the atmosphere which is-claimed equally by 


red and fifty in breadth. The scarp rock opposit 
is one hundred feet, sloping towards the gateway, Whele 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





rene 
itis, perhaps, seventy feet. In the centre of this hollow 


uare, which has with a perseverance almost incon- 
ceivable, been cut from the solid rock, stands the grand 
temple. This differs from others of the kind, in this 
part of India, in this, that it is not only like them, ex- 
eavated and internally formed into a temple with ima- 

and all the apparatus of idolatrous worship, chisel- 
led out of the same rock, as at Corlee or Elephanta, 
but itis temple externaliy—the whole external rock is 
removed, and a perfectly formed temple, of immense 
dimensions, stands on a platform of rich masonry, 
with a central steeple or pyramid one hundred feet 
from the floor of the court, with other at the corners of 
fifty each. The temple is approached from the north 
by a flight of thirty-six steps, leading ep @ portico. 
There was originally a similar flight of steps from 
the south, but it has fallen away. The portico, includ- 
ing the parapet wall, is eighteen feet by fifteen. Along 
the parapet is a bench of the same solid material, on 
which, like many a weary pigrim before me, after 
the fatigue of the morning, I got an hours’ refreshing 
sleep—tho’ when I awoke, I felt that I had not cho- 
sen a soft spot in the rock. 

From the portico, we passed into the temple, 
through a door twelve feet by six. The length of it 
is one hundred and three feet by sixty-one in breadth, 
and eighteen feet high, as appears from the “ Asiatic 
Researches.” The platform, on which the Temple 
stands, is about one hundred and forty feet square, and 
perhaps twenty feet high. On each side of the tem- 
ple are broad porches. The whole external of the Tem- 
ple, with its porches, porticos, and obelisks, is covered 
with groups of figures, projecting from the walls, of 
men and women, gods and goddesses. In several of 
these connections, decency is quite outraged, and an 
attempt at description would be intolerable. 

From the portico on the west, there extends a bridge, 
twenty-three feet broad, leading to a distinct room, 
where is the Numbee Byle, or Bede Bull, which is 


_a grand object of worship as the emblem of Sheva. 


On each side of the area or court, are galleries, cut 
out of the perpendicular rock, and extending the whole 
length of the sides, gy pillars to support the 
ponderous rock above. On one side, these galleries 
are two stories high; the upper one containing rooms 
or side chambers, in which are groups of images, 
figures, etc. some of which are extremely indecent. 

A broad flight of steps, cut through the rock, lean 
from the story below to the one above. Side cham- 
bers, like these were commenced on the opposite side, 
but the rock not being found perfectly sound, they were 
never completed. Admitting the tradition, so freely 
telated by a poor groupof natives, who lounge about 
the place, living on the charity of visitors, we may ac- 
count for the fact of the several imperfect parts in 
another way. They say these excavations are all the 
work of the gods. If you question this, they will 
cooly reply, ‘* look for yourself—can men perform such 
awork?”? The tradition is, that, while the work was 
in progress, the presiding deity assigned a definite pe- 
tiod for the finishing of a certain excavation, but the 
workmen failing to accomplish the task, were, in con- 
sequence petrified by the angry architect and fixed on 
the walls of one of the temples, just below the ceiling. 
Thousands of these unfortunate workmen are pointed 
outto you in the arched temple, that stands a few groups 
south of Keylass. 

Immediately outside of the gate-way, is a cistern of 
very fine water, which being cut from the same rock, 
would in another spot, be a curiosity of itself, but here, 
Where man has gone so far beyond himself, we cease 
to wonder at what is truly wonderful. 

Who first conceived the idea of hollowing out and 
decorating by the hand of man, “a very ribof the earth, 
spurning the detail of piece-meal building, and thus 
taking the ‘ advantage of the primeval materials, placed 

nature on the spot, and wresting from her bowels a 
pla of worship,’ is now hid in the oblivion of antede- 
uvian relics. 

There are in some of the caves, inscri tions, ina 

age and character now unknown. When they 
Were excavated, by whom, and for what purposes, is, 

may for ever remain doubtful. Many theories 
have been oT by the curious, and many traditions 
exist among the superstitious, but they are all unsatis- 
factory. dems say they are ten oeeck of a race of 
giants: others, who rise a little higher above the com- 


the work of an ancient race of ki by the name of 
Pandan. Others attribute them toa king by the name 
of Eeel or Eeloo. The more common opinion among 
the natives, is, that they are the work of the gods. It 
is more generally believed by European visiters, that 
they were excavated at a very remote period by some 
tich and powerful despot, for religious purposes. 

It seems by no means certain that these subterrane- 
ous mansions were all designed for religious uses. 
Two only of the Ellora group appear to be designed as 
places of worship. Some may have been halls or 
state or courts of justice ; others may have been schools 
of eens for the education of priests. Of the two 
that were doubtless temples, the arched one is a Bhu- 
dist temple, and the other the grand central one, of 
Keylass, isa Brahminical place of worship. Some of 
the remaining rooms contain images of Hindoo deities, 
but more generally the groups of figures that appear 
in them, are the images of deified men and heroes. 
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Inpicus. 
FMarvied, 
On Satnrday evening last, by Elder I. N. Walter, Mr. Isaac Mun- 
dreli to Miss Frances Willet, both of this cit 


Same day, by Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Lieut. ‘Thomas B. Arden, of U.8. 
Army, to Jane, daughter of George De Peyster. 

Ou aay by Fider Walter, Mr. Darwin Montgomery, of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Ann Eliaabeth Geisler of this city. 

Same day, at St. Paul’s, by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Henry 8. Dodge 
to Mary D. daughter of James A. Moore, Esq. 

Same day, by Rev. Mr. Benedict, Mr. Charles Sauford of Syracuse 
to Miss Eliza Miller of this city. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Bayard, Mr. Chas. Brown to Miss Lydia 
Anu Hunter. 

Same day, by Rev. John Anderson, Mr. John Lowrey to Miss Mary 
S. daughter of the late Andrew Peek, Esq. 


Died, 

On the 20th inst. Mr. James Kerrigan, aged 47 years. 
Also, Anu Eliza, wife of Medad Platt, 35. . 
On Saturday last, Harriet, daughter of James Archer, 13. 

Iso, Mary H. wife of Paul M. Crandall, 28. 
Ou Sunday, Elizabeth Carvin, 63, 
Also, Edgar Evertson, Esq. in the 38th year of his age. 
On Monday, George Hootan, 41. 
Also, James Kain—also, George Burnell, 23. 
Also, Margaret, wife of Patrick Skiffington. 
Also, Rufus, infant son of Rufus Storm. 
Also, Wi'liam Falcouer, 23. 
Also, Mary Adelaide, infant daughter of John I. Hicks. 
On Tuesday, Mrs, Mary Le Gal, 75, 
Alse, Hannah, wife of Nathaniel Weed, 46; 
On Wednesday, Joseph Yeung, musician of the Park Theatre, 29. 
Also, Charles Henry, son of George A. Elliot, 6. 
Also, John Joyce. 
At Albany, Ephraim Wilder, jr. 53. Also, John W. Merrill, 25. 
At Newburgh, Enos Payne, 68 . 
At Hudson, Frederick Jenkins, 67. 

. = Senstetn, N.Y. Rev, Thomas Edwards, of the Reformed Dutch 

hurch, 70. 


= 


a eee pee Campsett has removed her School from 524 
Howard to 47 Wooster-street, where she would be pleased to in- 
struct afew more children in the rudiments or higher branches of 
English education. Terms moderate. Every exertion will be made 
to enlist the interest and secure the advancement of such pupils as 
may be committed to her charge. References or any information 
given at the school. April 28. 


USIC FROM THE NEW OPERA.—Arwit, (sign of the Gol- 
den Lyre,) is publishing most of the music from the ‘ Siege of 
Rochelle,’ as performing at the Park Theatre. 
Wheu I behold the anchor weighed ; 
My cottage near Rochelle ; 
That thou art lovely ; 
Farewell to the mountain; 
The Wolf is out; 
Rowland the Brave; The letter; 
Rise, Fairies, Rise !—The Nice Young Man; 
Maid of the Mountain—Beauty’s Queen ; 
The Bridal, by C. E. Horn; 





















Rose of Hope, by Gluck ; 

’T were vain to tell thee (new edition) ; 

* My childhood’s hours, ell, * 

The Lily no longer my sow ae “ « 

Notfor me, not for me, from ‘ Catharine Gray ;? 

The Rose of Jersey, from The B 
Legends and Traditions of Ireland, as sung by Madame Carapori 
Richings, in Le Dieu et la Bayadere. 

New Marches, Duets, Waltzes, &c. &c. 

LTON TRIALS of the Rioters.—This day published, and for 
N.B. The volume contains the Trek both 





mon superstition of the country, believe them to be 


Napoleon’s Midnight Review (correct edition) ; 
German Air; 
My Woodland Bride; 
‘ The Guests were biddep,’ from ‘ Fair Rosamend ;’ 
+ oe 
Mine must be the timid tear, a nat 
The Minstrel woo'd a beaute id, sad 
Sweet Peace, True Harbinger, 
Oh, could | love him, ow 
he of, dersey ; 
The Shepherd’s Evening Beli, “ 
‘ True love can ne’er forget,’a favorite ballad from the songs of The 
ALLAN, written and composed by Samuel Lover. 
‘Happy am I, from care I'm free,’ the popular song, as sung by Mr 
‘She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ as sung by Mrs. Wood. 
New editions of Augusta Waltzes, Wreath Quadrilles. 
Catalogues given, and Music sent to any part of the city gratis, at 
+ aan ATWILL'S Music Saloon, 
April 28. 201 Broadway—sign Golden Lyre. — 
sale by JOHN F. TROW, University Press, No. 36 Ann-street, 
and by the Booksellers generally th 
Assailants of the Warehouse in the Murderous Riot on the night of 
the 7th of November last, and will be read with interest by al. 
P : iw 
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PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 
LANDING AT THE OLD STATE-PRISON DOCK. 


i bos = new and fast-sailing steamboat ROCHESTER, Capt. St. 


John, will leave the pier between the foot of Cortland aad Lib- 
erty streets, every “I'uesday, Thursday and Saturday afternoon, at 
5 o’clock.—The steamboat UTICA will leave the above pier every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoon, at 5 o'clock. 

Morning Boat.—The new and elegant steamboat C. VANDERBILT, 
Capt. John Ketchum, will leave as above evory Tuesday. Fhursday, 
and Saturday morning at 7 o’clock.— t taken at moderate rates. 





For freight or e, a to the Captain on board 
to CROORE & FOWwks, corner of West and Liberty-sts, 
or at the Office’on the wharf. 


N. B.—All goods, freig bank bills, specie, or kind 
of property, thea or chipped on these boats, must bert the 
ris of the owners of such property. Mareb 31. 





EW WORK.—T. J. Crowen has in press and will soon publish 








“ST. JONATHAN—The Lay of a Scald.” Orders received 
all booksellers. April 21. 567 Broadway 
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ERS CRESTLINE FREES. 


A BALLAD:—WRITTEN 


ALLEGRETTO. 


Now the golden has sct,And I am at the Try 
sun ae ing 


2B: 





Dearest, you not for-get, That to 
wilt heré meet 


a “ES 


Where, true-love, are you? the golden has set, And I am at 
my where New ‘ sun 


Darkness is around descending; 
See the lovely evening star, 

Like a brilliant page attending 
@n the yeung moon’s silver car! 


you pre- me: 
mised 


AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 





Now is every flower closiag, Falling theeve- dew; Birds with their reposing, 
is ning are mates 


f 


st- tree; 











tree: 
Trysting 


~ 
SECOND VERSE. 


While together thus they wander 
Through the silent summer sky ; 
So, on earth, less bright but fonder, 

Dearest, so will you and I: 


Dearest,then not That to you promised me. 
wilt h eet 


on ew 


voce. D.C. 10% 





New the golden sun has set, 
And IT am at the Trysting tree ; 
Dearest, thou wiit not forget, 


That here to meet you promised me. 
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I wav: 
folly, and 
he intend 


emotions. 





. BECAUSE! 
* Why? Because——.’ Lindley Murray 

Sweet Nea! for your lovely sake, 

I weave these rambling numbers, 
Because I've lain an hour awake, 

And can’t compose my slumbers ; 
Because your beauty’s gentle light 

Is round my pillow beaming, 
And flings, I know not why, to-night, 

Some witchery o'er my dreaming. 
Because we've pass’d some joyous days, 

And danced some merry dances ; 
Because you love old Beaumont’s plays, 

And old Froissart’s romances ; 
Because whene’er I hear your words, 

Some pleasant feeling lingers ; 
Because I think your heart has chords 

That vibrate to my fingers. 
Because you've got those long soft curls 

I’ve sworn should deck my goddess; 
Because you're uot, like other girls, 

All bustle, blash and boddice ; 
Because your eyes are deep and blue, 

Your fingers long and rosy ; 
Because a little child and yon 

Would make one’s home so cozy! 





Because your little tiny nose 
Turns up so pert.and funny ; 
Because I know you choose your beaux 
More for their mirth than money ; 
Because I think you'd rather twirl 
A waltz, with me to. g ‘ou, 
Than talk small nonagnse with an earl, 
And a coronet you. 


Because you don’t object to walk, 
And are not givemto fainting ; 
Because yo hav learned to talk 
Of flowers and Poonal-painting ; 
Because I think you'd scarce refuse 
To sew one on a button; 
Because I know you'd sometimes choose 
To dine on simple mutton. 


Because I think I’m just so weak 

As, some of those fine morrows, 
To ask you if you'll let me speak 

My story and MY sorrows ; 
Because the rest’s a simple thing, 

A matter quickly over— 
A church—a priest—a sigh—a ring— 

And a chaise anc four to Dover 


New Monthly Magazine. 





TO —. 

I po not dream that e’er again 

‘The chain I break can be united, 
Nor would I deem as light and vain 

The vows of lasting love I plighted; 
Thou know’st, alas, but all too well, 

How fondly, blindly I believed ; 
And little thought how false the spell— 

By thee deceived. 


I do not dream that e’er again 
My heart will beat from sorrow free, 

Or that for my lern bosom’s pain 
Time’s lapse will a physician be ; 

To those who've loved as I have loved, 
Unhealing is the flight of years; 

All chance, all change, has futile proved 

To banish tears. 





Oh, were it my blest lot, to drink 
Of the oblivious fount of old, 

How would I kneel upon its brink; 
And bless as balm its crystal cold : 
Then, with one tearful thought of thee, 
One moment for thy weal to pray, 
Rise, from thy faithless image free, 

—Oswego Oasis. For aye—for aye. 
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